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ARTS YEARBOOK 4 


A brilliant new collection of essays, memoirs, documents 
and reproductions on the most important painting and 
sculpture of our time. 





PIET MONDRIAN: Reminiscences and Comments 
on His New York Period, by Charmion von Wiegand, 
Stuart Davis and Carl Holty. Also, critical studies 
by Reyner Banham and Hilton Kramer. 





THE ORSWELL COLLECTION: A stunning pictorial survey 
of a fine private collection of modern sculpture, painting 
and drawings; Lachaise, Rodin, Smith, Lipchitz; Cezanne, 


Klee, Kline, Kerkam and others. 





ARTISTS ON THE CURRENT SCENE: A gen- 
erous survey, both in full color and black and white, 
of the most interesting painters and sculptors on 
the current scene in America. 
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MADRIGALS OF REFLECTIONS ON AR 
MICHELANGELO “ART AND ILLUSION” . 
Translated for the first time, A philosophical essay on E. H. ‘ 
with an Introduction, by Creigh- Gombrich’s great work, 4rt and ns 


ton Gilbert. Illusion, by Richard Wollheim. The 





MODERNIST PAINTING: A definitive 
essay on the nature of modernism by 
CLEMENT GREENBERG. America’s lead- 
ing avant-garde critic sums up his views on 
the historical uniqueness as well as the his- 
torical continuities of the modern movement 


in painting. 





Special Pre-publication Offer to sub- 
scribers: 


ARTS YEARBOOK 4 is available at $3.50 
(a saving of 40%) if you enclose pay- 
ment now. 


On November Ist, ARTS YEARBOOK 4 
gees on sale in bookstores at $5.95. 
The price to ARTS subscribers after this 
date will be $4.50. 


this offer expires October 25th. 


ARTS YEARBOOK 4 


WITH A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 
IN PARIS, LONDON, NEW YORK AND OTHER AMERICAN CITIES 
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HOMAGE TO MAX BECKMANN: Memories of a Friend- 
ship, by Stephan Lackner—A Color Portfolio of Paintings 
from the Lackner Collection—The Vision of Max Beck- 
mann, by Charles S. Kessler. 





AMERICAN PAINTING: The first translation into English 
of an important critical essay on modern American paint- 
ing by the late German art critic JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 
With a note on Meier-Graefe by Alfred Werner. 


1 wish to take advantage of the special pre-publication offer to subscribers on ARTS 
YEARBOOK 4: 


[] Please send me ______ copies of YEARBOOK 4 for only $3.50 each (a saving 
of $2.45). Payment is enclosed. 


[_] Please enter/renew my subscription to ARTS Magazine for one year at $7.50 (a 
saving of $5.00). 


Foreign postage for ARTS YEARBOOK, $.50; for one year’s subscription to ARTS, $1.00. 


NE ng ee Name 
Sn A Address 
i ts eee... City State. ee 


MAIL TODAY TO ARTS, 116 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Chaim Soutine. L’7Homme aux Rubans. 311%” x 2344”. 
1926, Signed. 


Hlustrated Catalogue 
(51 plates, 11 in color) $2.50 
may be obtained from 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD.., 
717 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22 
Telephone: PLaza 8-2891 


Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 






SOTHEBY'S 


Founded 1744 








announce the Sale in London on 


Wednesday 12th October, at 9.30 p. m. of 


IMPORTANT 
PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


BY BRAQUE, GRIS, MATISSE, MODIGLIANL, 
PICASSO, ROUAULT, AND SOUTINE. 


the property of 


JACQUES SARLIE, ESQ., of New York City, and 
THE JACQUES SARLIE FOUNDATION, New York City. 





Georges Braque. La Femme au Miroir. 4534” x 335’ 
1946, Signed. 


Telephone: SOTHEBY & CO. cab 
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HYDE PARK 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. LONDON 
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Contributors 


Walter Friedlaender is renowned as an art 
historian and especially as a Poussin scholar. 
His article in this issue was written immedi- 
ately on his return from the great Poussin 
exhibition in Paris. He is, of course, professor 
of art history at the Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University. 


Charmion von Wiegand, who reviews the 
career of Georges Vantongerloo, is herself a 
painter of the geometrical school. Her article 
on “The Vision of Mark Tobey” appeared in 
the September, 1959, issue of ARTS, and her 
“Mondrian: A Memoir of His New York 
Period” will be published in the forthcoming 
ARTS YEARBOOK 4. 
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Features 


Reflections on the exhibition “Art Nouveau,” featured at the Museum of Modern 


The Louvre’s monumental show holds up the assembled works of the master before 


The art forms of India, grandly represented in an exhibition touring Europe. evoke 


Pioneer of abstract sculpture, the Belgian artist continues his explorations with the 


The integration of painting and sculpture in the Venezuelan’s architecture con- 


22 The Erotic Style BY HILTON KRAMER 
Art before going on nationwide tour. 

27 Poussin in Reappraisal BY WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 
the gaze of twentieth-century sensibility. 

32 A Far but Familiar Country By GEORGE WOODCOCK 
an elusive sense of recognition. 

40 Georges Vantongerloo BY CHARMION VON WIEGAND 
unquenchable enthusiasm of his youth. 

46 Villanueva and the Uses of Art BY SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 
stitutes a unique achievement of our period. 

52 Spain in the Swim BY JERROLD LANES 


A series of exhibitions in New York, broad if somewhat belated. brings the younger 
generation of Spanish artists to American attention. 


Departments 


7 Letters 
9 Auctions 
10 People in the Arts 
15 Books 
Alfred Werner reviews R. H. Wilenski’s Modern French Painters; Charles S. 
Kessler reviews Nello Ponente’s Klee. 
16 The Classics BY CREIGHTON GILBERT 
New acquisitions at three state universities: Michigan State. Illinois, Indiana; 
lively and exploratory new museums. 
19 Rome BY JOHN LUCAS 
Italian art from American collections; the journalists draw a moral. 
20 London BY ALAN BOWNESS 
Picasso at the Tate; Ceri Richards’ real stature; the best of the summer miscellanies. 
56 Month in Review BY HILTON KRAMER 
The summer loan exhibitions at the Metropolitan; “European Art Today” at French 
and Co.; the Neuberger collection at Knoedler’s. 
60 In the Galleries 
68 Where To Show 
70 Calendar of Exhibitions 


Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, professor of architecture 


at Pratt 


On the Cover 


Image of Buddha, Sarnath. c. 
A.D. See George Woodcock’s 


fifth century 


Institute, is the author of Native “A Far but 


Genius in Anonymous Architecture and other 
works. She writes regularly for the journal 
Progressive Architecture, and her last contri- 
bution to ARTS was “The Crisis in Abstrac- 
tion,” which provoked wide discussion when 
it appeared in April, 1959. 


Jerrold Lanes, who surveys the Spanish ex- 
hibitions in New York, is on the staff of the 
magazine Natural History. Readers will recall 
his essay, “Reflections on Post-Cubist Paint- 
ing,” in the May, 1959, number. His articles 
and reviews have appeared in The Nation, 
Kenyon Review and other journals. 


Familiar Country,” pages 32-39. 


Forthcoming 

Sidney Tillim reports on the Venice Bien- 
nale . . . Leslie Katz writes on the major ex- 
hibition of Maurice Prendergast coming up 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston... 
K. A. Jelenski, a Polish writer living in 
Paris, presents a detailed study of the role of 
abstract art in the cultural program of the 
Soviet Union in the first years of the Russian 
Revolution . . . Alfred Werner contributes a 
study of the Austrian painter Egon Schiele. 





At better bookstores everywhere or from 


THE ARTS OF MAN 


by Eric Newton 
Nemec Clim meee melee cme me lal 
with 117 Illustrations in Color $5.95 


Eric Newton, English author, essayist, art historian, critic 
and currently Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford, has 
chosen 174 great works of art in every medium and from 
the most diverse cultures and historical periods for this 
sensitive and interpretive anthology of The Arts of Man. 
His text, consisting of a series of individual commentaries 
on each work and knitted together by brief historical sum- 
maries, is focused on the work of art itself rather than the 
artists’ lives or art history. Making use of the ever-broad- 
ening concept of what is art Newton uses examples of 
mosaics, tapestry, stained glass, ceramics, coins, enam- 
els, primitive masks, glass, drawings, prints, illumina- 
tion, as well as painting and sculpture to define freshly 
and with new insight what is enduring in a work of art. 
320 pages, 6 by 8 inches, cloth bound, indexed. $5.95 


g NEw YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


| PLEASE SEND FREE CATALOG OF ART BOOKS. 


0 Please send_ copies of THE ARTS OF MAN 
at $5.95 each, check enclosed, to: 


Address___ 


Dept. A 


Artists’ Oil € 


BELLINI 
KING SIZE 
Artist Oil Colors 


bi) Nae Ol aitas 


More Quality! More 
Economy! More Paint! Add 
up Bellini’s KING SIZE 
advantages. You get the 
equivalent of 4 studio- 
size tubes... for the price of 
only 3. Save as much 
as $1.25! You get the same 
prime quality Bellini 
oil colors that satisfy the 
most exacting requirements. 
Visit your art supply dealer, 
or write us for free 
literature, color chart, and 
complete price list . 
Bellini is also available 
in studio size tubes. 


BOCOUR Makers of 
na i SS 
COLORS MAGNA 


+ 500 West 52nd Street , N.Y. 19,1. 
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Constructing the Absolute 


To the Editor: 
Your recent “Constructing the Absolute” raises 
questions: 

Which is more probably compulsive-neurotic, the 
employment of free forms or “the determination 
to construct an absolute basis for pictorial expres- 
sion?” Action painting or mechanical drawing? 
| Mondrian wanted to eliminate the personality? 
If so, was that a good idea? On the other hand, 

ce his scheme of painting apparently cannot be 

ed to much advantage by anyone else, is it not 
tremely personal? 

Of the quote from Mrs. Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 

said that “we want to laugh at this story,” 

t you also expressed a certain respect for it. 
Don’t you think that the last sentence, “The 

ransmitted sketch was executed in three different 
izes to demonstrate through modifications of den- 

and space relationships the importance of 

ructure and its emotional impact,” is nonsense? 

f not, please explain how changing the size of 

composition in any way alters its ‘“‘density” or 
“space relationships.” 

' You speak of “universal communicability of 

unctional values” and a “pictorial absolute.” You 

“it is a quesiion whether he {Mondrian} 
ctually did succeed in setting up a viable conven- 
Tion .. .” Then you speak of “loss of faith in the 
pictorial absolute.” And I ask, who has had this 
faith, which has been lost? Better still, how can 
one have faith in what has not been demonstrated? 
“Faith” here, of course, is not religious faith— 
‘is it? 

' Why do you say it’s neurotic to reassure one- 

self that one exists? In a world which ignores the 

artist, what is any painting, any creative act, but 
assertion that one does exist? 


aoe 


Henry STEIG 
New York City 


‘ 
ne Classics 


To the Editor: 
Mt is an excellent idea to present “The Classics” as 
part of the present. To do it one needs a scholar 
who sees the works of the past in their possible 
lationship to contemporary questions, and a 
tholar who can write in such a manner that his- 
ical criticism takes on the character of “news.” 
You have found your man. Mr. Gilbert opens new 
fistas for the scholar and the layman. I hope you 
not only retain this column but develop it 
ith illustrations. 
kers of ALFRED NEUMEYER 
oar Mills College 
GNA Oakland, California 


N.Y. 19, To the Editor: 
I find Mr. Creighton Gilbert’s column on “The 
ssics” highly informative and entertaining, but 
think it is a pity he gave Mr. John Gere an 
*pportunity to snap off his own inexactitude in 
confusing Mr. Gere with Mr. John Shearman, the 
collaborator with Mr. John White on the articles 
on the Raphael cartoons and tapestries in the Art 
Bulletin and the reviewer of Mr. Hartt’s Giulio 
Romano in the Burlington Magazine. But perhaps 
is more “in” than I, and Mr. Gere and Mr. 
an are one. 

JEAN SUTHERLAND Boccs 
University of California 

Riverside, California 


The Author Replies: 
must thank Miss Boggs and apologize to Messrs. 
and Shearman, whom I confused with each 
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other in the May column out of pure sloppiness. 
By pointing out my false attribution, Miss Boggs 
has explained the difference in style I discussed 
between the two phases of the work of “Gere.” 
This will remind me, I hope in a salutary way, 
that I have not yet become attuned to the journal- 
ist’s virtues of combining accuracy with speed. 
CREIGHTON GILBERT 
Sarasota, Florida 


Ruskin as Prophet 


To the Editor: 
After giving his superb analysis of Ruskin’s 
excellences and failings as an art critic [June], 
Mr. Woodcock notes that “if appropriateness of 
design to function is accepted in making many 
of the objects of daily life, Ruskin did not preach 
entirely in vain.” It seems to me that this point 
should have been made firmly, and not as an 
almost grudging concession. Ruskin’s importance 
precisely as a “prophet of today” is too often 
underrated. 

Gustav KAUFMANN 

London, England 


Artists and Critics 
To the Editor: 


It was shocking to read, in the April issue, Sidney 
Tillim’s poisonous paragraph on Lawrence Cal- 
cagno’s show in a magazine such as ARTS. The 
critic’s job is to analyze the content of the work 
and not what he interprets to be the motives of 
the artist. Mr. Tillim to the contrary, I feel that it 
matters very much how Calcagno’s paintings came 
to prominence. He is a gifted and accomplished 
artist who has shown in his range of expression 
over many years that he is a man to be consid- 
ered seriously. If his current paintings are not as 
pleasing to Mr. Tillim as the “evocative nature 
abstractions” of yesteryear, it is his right to say 
so. It is not his right to suggest immorality and 
corruption of artistic s*andards as the reason for 
a particular style he iislikes. It is furthermore 
the right of all artists to protest this type of analy- 
sis, and I hope they do so. 

VERA COLESCOTT 

New York City 


Request for Information: John B. Flannagan 


To the Editor: 
For a catalogue of the works of John B. Flanna- 
gan (1895-1942), word regarding the location of 
his sculpture, drawings, prints or paintings, as 
well as other information, will be most gratefully 
received. 
Rosert J. ForsytH 
Institute of Agriculture 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Loss Reported 


To the Editor: 
Perhaps your readers might be able to help lo- 
cate an oil painting (eight by ten inches) of a 
compote of oranges by Josef Head. It was removed 
from my gallery without my knowledge during 
Mr. Head’s one-man show there during the first 
week of August this year. 

Pau. D. KEssLer 

Paul Kessler Gallery 

108 Commercial Street 

Provincetown, Massachusetts 


Correction 


Herbert Matter took the photograph of Willem de 
Kooning’s backdrop for the dance Labyrinth which 
appeared on page 29 of ARTS for June. The back- 
drop is owned by the following New York gal- 
leries: Collector’s, Heller and Poindexter. 














UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


A Scholarly Collection of 5,900 fine arts 
subjects available both as slides and prints. 


All Prints 5% x 8 inches, 2% cents in 
black and white, 5 cents in color, loose- 
leaf or Custom Bound. 


Sample Prints and a brochure outlining 
special selections for all periods of art his- 
tory available free. 


1960 Catalog, complete 214-page listing 
by period, school and artist, 50 cents. 


15 Brattle Street, Harvard Square 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





prospectus . 


BORGENICHT GALLERY 
1018 MADISON AVENUE (79), NEW YORK 





HAROLD Sept. 22—Oct. 8 


LEWIS 


WATERCOLORS 


Angeleski Gallery 
1044 Madison Ave. (79 St.) 





AUALUUNAEAGEAUEELGTENREATE EAU ULE OGURA EAA AAT September 13-30 ; 
PAUL 


TEDESCHI 


RUTH WHITE GALLERY 
CUUANUAULG NAAN NTLEAAL AAA EGA ALUN EEUU 42 EAST 57 SF, N. ¥. 





EDWARD 


GIOBBI 


Sept 12—Oct 1 


THE CONTEMPORARIES 


992 Madison Ave. at 77th St., New York 


Drawings and Sculpture 





Five WILLIAM BAUM 
Young SANDRA GOLD 
Painters CHARLOTTE LEVINE 
MARTHA MARGULIS 
JANET MARQUSEE 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 
42 EAST 57, NEW YORK 


ROWAN 


guest exhibition 
sept. 24-oct. 13 


Grand Central Moderns 
(at 79 St.) 1018 MADiSON AVE., N. Y. 


Sept. 6-24 





SHAY 


Sculpture Sept. 20-Oct. 15 


PENTHOUSE 
1018 Madison 


BARONE 
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ANCIENT MOSAICS 





Volume 14 of the UNESCO World Art Series, is the first 
publication in color of a remarkable group of mosaic floors 
recovered from the ruins of 5th and 6th century syna- 
gogues and churches by recent archaeological digging in 
modern Israel. Predominantly Jewish in origin, with a few 
early Christian and late Roman examples, these works are 
highly individual in their strength and simplicity. Created 
by anonymous master craftsmen working almost entirely 
with native stones, they have a naive dignity and also a 
design quality, both geometric and naturalistic, which is 
surprisingly modern in its appeal. ISRAEL is a unique and 
perfect example of the UNESCO program to publish little 
known but important monuments of art of member na- 
tions. 32 full-page color plates, 1314 by 19 inches, boxed, 

$18.00 


At better bookstores everywhere or from Dept. A 


(1) PLEASE SEND FREE CATALOG OF ART BOOKS. 


(1 Please send______copies of ISRAEL 
at $18.00 each, check enclosed, to: 


Name 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, Greenwich, Connecticut 





Address 








hy State 








PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES « Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 


AMERICA’S LEADING AUCTION 
FIRM FOR 


y At cule 
oliterary P roperty 





The 1960-61 season will open with a sale of 
fine furniture and decorations from Various 
Owners week ending September 24. Sales will 
continue weekly thereafter, schedule to be 
announced shortly. 
Ask to be placed on our mailing list to 
receive monthly Bulletin listing forth- 


coming sales—there is no charge. Address 
Department AD. 





Enter Subscriptions Now 
for 1960-61 Season Catalogues 


ART SERIES covering paintings, furniture, rugs, 
tapestries, sculpture, silver, jewelry, porcelains, etc. 


$18.00—Add 3% for New York City Addresses 
$21 for Foreign Mailing 


BOOK AND PRINT SERIES, rare books, sporting 
books, prints, autographs, mss. etc. 


$6.00—Add 3% for New York City Addresses 
$8.00 for Foreign Mailing 


{DE LUXE CATALOGUES NOT. INCLUDED} 
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AUCTIONS 


Notable Sales Mark Midyear Season in London 


Is Lonvon, where the auction season continues 
on into the summer, the month of July brought a 
series of notable sales following upon one another 
in close succession. 

On July 6, a total of £134,130, or $375,564, was 
realized in the Sotheby sale of eighty-two works 
formerly in the collection of the late Ernest Du- 
yeen. The highest price was brought by Modig- 
liani’s Portrait de Jeune Fille (1917-18), purchased 
by the S. Hahn Gallery for £24,000. Chagall’s 
Grand Bouquet de Fleurs (1926) went to F. Part- 
ridge for £12,800. Agnew’s purchased Bonnard’s 
Le Jardin du Peintre (c. 1925) for £9,000; Tooth’s 
offered £8,000 for Monet’s Le Givre (c. 1885); 
Gimpel’s, £7,500 for Mary Cassatt’s Jeune Fille au 
Chapeau Vert. 

Also on July 6, Sotheby and Co. presented 173 
Impressionist and modern paintings, drawings and 
sculptures, the property of various owners, which 
brought a total of £462,400, or $1,294,720. Sothe- 
by’s double session of July 6 thus attained a total 
well in excess of a million and a half dollars. The 
highest bid in the second session was £44,000, 
offered by Johnson’s for Degas’s Portrait de Ma- 
demoiselle Héléne Rouart (1886). Renoir’s Les 
Deux Laveuses (c. 1900) was taken by Col. Paul 
for £38,000; Rouault’s Les Trois Juges, by Downey 
for £20,000; Bonnard’s Femme Nue, by Estorick 


Van Gogh, Toits, Arles (pencil and reed pen) ; 
sold at Sotheby’s for £5,000. 


Parke-Bernet 1959-60 Sales Bring $9,240,982 


——— sales held by the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries of New York from September of 1959 to 
June of this year attained a gross total of $9,240,- 
982, the second highest annual total in the history 
of the firm. 

Twenty sales achieved six-figure totals. Leading 
among these were: $652,250 for the modern paint- 
ings, sculptures and drawings collected by the 
late Baroness Gourgaud and others; $499,000 for 
the modern paintings, drawings and sculptures 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sair 
and others; $871,850 for the fifty modern paint- 
ings and sculptures sold on April 27 for the 
benefit of the Museum of Modern Art. 

Nearly two thousand paintings were offered 
during the season, bringing a total of $3,078,360. 
The works: of Cézanne, Monet, Renoir and other 
French Impressionists and Post-Impressionists con- 
tinued to rank high, but there was also a decided 
upswing in prices for Cubist and other abstract 
works, in particular, examples by Braque, Léger 
and Picasso, as well as a marked surge of interest 
in such younger contemporaries as Dubuffet, Har- 
tung and Soulages. Highest prices for individual 
items during the past season were as follows: 
$200,000 for a Cézanne still life, Les Pommes; a 
record $145,000 for Braque’s Cubist Composition: 
The Violin; $82,500, another world’s record price, 
for Léger’s Le Fumeur ; $52.000 for Matisse’s 1921 
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for £18,000; and Renoir’s Mére et Enfant (1900), 
by Johnson for £14,000. 

On July 7, at Sotheby’s, 137 drawings from the 
collection of John Rewald brought a total of 
£95,944. Notable among the prices were £5,000 
for Van Gogh’s Toits, Arles (1888), £5,000 also 
for Seurat’s Le Phare de Honfleur (c. 1886), 
£4,400 for Vuillard’s Jeune Fille Assise (1891), 
£4,200 for Klee’s Indischer Blumengarten (1922- 
28), £3,800 for Degas’s Jeune Femme Assise avec 
Eventail (1872), and £3,800 also for Van Gogh’s 
Vieillard avec Parapluie (1882). 

In an evening sale on July 7, Sotheby’s offered 
forty-nine bronzes by Matisse, the property of 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodor Ahrenberg, of Stockholm. 
The works, which had all been bought from the 
artist’s studio at Cimiez, fetched a total of £109,- 
600. Highest prices went for Grand Nu Assis 
(1922-25), £11,000; Figure Décorative (1908), 
£8,000; Téte de Jeanette V (1910-13), £5,800; 
Deux Négresses (1908), £5,200; Nu Couché II 
(1927-29) , £4,200; Nu Couché III (1929), £4,200. 

On July 15, Christie, Manson and Woods pre- 
sented a sale of old masters from various collec- 
tions. Van Dyck’s Portrait of a Woman, the 
property of Lt. Col. A. Heywood-Lonsdale, M. C., 
was sold for £6,500. Le Nain’s The Entombment 
brought £6,090. 


Degas, Cheval au Galop (bronze) ; 
sold at Sotheby’s for £5,100. 


interior, Deux Filles a Nice: $42,000 for The 
Houses of Parliament, London, by Monet; $40,000 
for Brancusi’s rare bronze Blonde Negress; and 
$38,000 for Femme au Chapeau Bleu by Matisse. 
Prices for Continental contemporaries included 
$27,000 and $13,500 for two Dubuffets, and $8,000 
for a Giacometti figure, with $11,000 for a Hartung 
and $9,000 for a Soulages, neither of whose work 
had sold here before at auction. 

The season saw only two sales devoted solely 
to the old masters. The highest prices were 
brought by a Salomon van Ruysdael River Scene, 
$10,500, and a Vigée-Lebrun portrait of La Com- 
tesse de Chatenay, $9,000. 

Reviewing the season, Leslie A. Hyam, presi- 
dent of the auction firm, commented: “Greater 
numbers of people are collecting art, antiques 
and rare books, judging from the enlarged roster 
of buyers in Parke-Bernet sales during 1959-60. 
There was an increasing demand for the choicest 
items in each category, and a more decided rejec- 
tion of the commonplace, indicating a further 
growth of informed taste. Although art is one of 
the most difficult commodities about which to 
form reliable conclusions on price because of its 
unique, subjective character, a comparison of pre- 
sale estimates with prices realized indicates an 
average increase over the previous season of at 
least twenty per cent.” 
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Reuben Nakian Edward H. Dwight 


New York University has commissioned the sculp- 
tor Reuben Nakian (above) to produce a sculp- 
ture for the Eisner and Lubin Auditorium of the 
university's Loeb Student Center on Washington 
Square South in Manhattan. His design was chosen, 
from among five commissioned models submitted 
by leading American sculptors, by a committee 
headed by Professor Howard S. Conant, head of 
New York University’s art-education department. 
Others on the committee were Max Abramovitz, 
architect of the building; Mrs. Alan Kempner, 
one of the donors of the Loeb Student Center; 
Professor Craig H. Smyth, director of the uni- 
versity’s Institute of Fine Arts; ‘Dr. Robert J. 
Goldwater, professor of fine arts at the univer- 
sity and director of the Museum of Primitive Art 
in New York; and Professor Horst W. Janson, 
chairman of the department of fine arts at the 
university's Washington Square College. Work on 
the sculpture will begin next year in Mr. Nakian’s 
studio in Stamford, Connecticut. 


The Ford Foundation has announced the re- 
cipients of fourteen fellowships to assist people 
not regularly associated with academic institu- 
tions to undertake “studies of potential signifi- 
cance to others interested in the field of creative 
arts.” The awards range from $2,500 to $7,500. 
The fellowship recipients and the subjects of their 
research are: Florence E. Day of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for the editing and publication of 
findings on Islamic textiles important to an under- 
standing of cultural currents between China, 
India and Iran; Antal Dorati, former music 
director of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, for the development of recently discovered 
Italian Baroque musical compositions for the con- 
temporary musical symphonic repertoire; Edward 
H. Dwight (above), director of the Milwaukee 
Art Center, for revaluation of the position of John 
James Audubon as an American painter; Mark 
Epstein of New York, a director and teacher of act- 
ing, for an analysis of European medieval theatri- 
cal staging for its implications in contemporary 
stage productions; Martin Friedman (above), 
curator at the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, 
for an analysis of African figure sculpture, with 
emphasis on the art of the Congo; Noah Green- 
berg, musical director of the New York Pro 
Musica Antiqua, for the development of works in 
the medieval Coventry cycle for contemporary 
musical repertoire; Louise E. Jefferson of New 
York, an art supervisor and designer, for the anal- 
ysis and representation of West African costume 
and ornament and the publication of a book on 
her study; Newell Jenkins of New York, the 


Martin Friedman Elaine P. Loeffler 


musical director of Clarion Concerts, for the 
preparation of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
instrumental and vocal music for contemporary 
performance; Norton Juster of Brooklyn, an ar- 
chitect, for a book on urban environment written 
to increase visual perception in young people; 
Edward F. Kook of New York, a theatrical engi- 
neer, for research and development of scenic-pro- 
jection devices; Walter McQuade of New York, 
an architect and architectural critic, for the writ- 
ing of architectural criticism; John Peter of 
New York, an architectural critic, for an oral 
history of modern architects as a basis for insight 
into contemporary architecture; Jane P. Powell, 
a curator of the Brooklyn Museum, for a defini- 
tion of Pre-Columbian art styles in the southern 
coastal region of Mexico; and Philip R. Randall 
of New York, an engineer, for further develop- 
ment of techniques to meet problems of conserving 
Oriental paintings under United States atmos- 
pheric conditions. The foundation also announced 
that a second group of fellowships will be awarded 
in February of 1961. Applications for these will 
be accepted before November 15; information about 
the program can be received from the Ford Foun- 
dation, Fellowship Program for Studies in the 
Creative Arts, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Elaine P. Loeffler (above) has been appointed 
chief curator of the Museum of Art of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Miss Loeffler comes to 
the museum from Mount Holyoke College, where 
she has been an instructor in the department of 
art since 1958. A graduate of Smith College, she 
carried on her graduate studies at the Institute of 
Fine Arts of New York University, where she held 
a number of fellowships. She has been a Fulbright 
Fellow and a Fellow of the American Academy in 
Rome, and has participated in six summer cam- 
paigns of the Archaeological Research Fund of 
New York University on the Greek island of Samo- 
thrace, where she was responsible for the installa- 
tion of the local museum. 


Two women were awarded the Logan medals 
and prizes at the sixty-third Chicago and Vicinity 
Annual. The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art 
Institute Medal and Prize of $2,000 was awarded 
to Eleanor Coen for her oil Visitation, and the 
Logan medal and prize of $1,500 went to Constance 
Cohen for her oil Procession. Other winners in the 
annual include: for painting, Richard Koppe, 
Sandra Gierke, Raymond K. Yoshida, Rob- 
ert W. Anderson, Merna Goldberg, Max Kahn, 
Thomas H. Kapsalis, Susan Davey, Ruth 


Esserman, Rainey Bennett, Garada, Richard 
Frooman, Edvins Strautmanis, George Cohen, 
Julia Thecla and Mary Schullman; for sculp. 
ture, Rudolph Ameteo Seno and Eldon Dan. 
hausen; and for a graphic work, Fred Berger, 
Edith Gregor Halpert, director of the Down. 
town Gallery in New York, Charles E. Buckley, 
director of the Currier Gallery of Art in Man. 
chester, New Hampshire, and the painter Richard 
Diebenkorn were jurors for the exhibition. 


Minoru Saito, a Japanese artist living in New 
York City, won the first prize of $1,000 for his oil 
Painting B at the Third National Jury Show spon- 
sored by the Chautauqua Art Association. Other 
prize winners include the painters Noboru Yama- 
shita, William Woolway, Roland Wise, Mar- 
garet K. Batson, Antonio P. Martino, Nancy 
M. Polan, Richard Ziemann and Ruth Wil- 
liams. The judges were Dr. Richard B. K. Me- 
Lanathan, director of the Munson-Williams-Proc- 
tor Institute in Utica, painter Carl Holty of New 
York and art historian and critic Hugo Munster. 
berg of New York. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation has an- 
nounced that two artists are among the fifty-four 
winners of its Opportunity Fellowships for 1960. 
They are painter William Majors of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and sculptor Shinkichi Tajiri of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Mr. Majors, a graduate of the John 
Herron Art Institute, will study painting in Italy. 
Mr. Tajiri, who is working in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, will continue a series of experiments in the 
combining of casting and welding techniques suit- 
able for outdoor exhibitions and urban planning 
projects. 


James Johnson Sweeney has resigned as direc- 
tor of the Guggenheim Museum in New York 
City (see Editorial, page 13). 


Dr. Max W. Sullivan has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Everson Museum of Art in Syracuse, 
New York. His appointment is effective in Janu- 
ary, 1961. Dr. Sullivan, who succeeds William 
Hull, comes to Syracuse from Portland, Oregon, 
where he served as director of the Portland Art 
Association. He is a former president of the 
Rhode Island School of Design and has served 
as a consultant to the Metropolitan Museum and 
to the Harvard University Graduate School, Dr. 
Francis J. Newton, curator of the Portland Art 
Museum, has been selected to succeed Dr. Sul- 
livan as director of the Art Association. 


Richard Nelson Gregg has been appointed head 
of the education department of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. He has been curatorial assist- 
ant and designer at the Toledo Museum of Art 
for the past three years, and is a former director 
of the Kalamazoo Institute of Arts. Mr. Gregg suc- 
ceeds the painter George Buehr, who resigned 
in July. During his service at the Institute, Mr. 
Buehr founded the painting classes for adults 
known as the “Members Studio” and conducted 
painting classes for children. 


The painter Elias Newman has been elected 
president of the New York chapter of Artists 
Equity Association. Mr. Newman, who will hold 
office for two years, succeeds Philip Reisman. 


Prizes in the Thirtieth Venice Biennale were 
announced in June by Sir Herbert Read, chair- 
man of the jury. The winners include painters 
Jean Fautrier, Hans Hartung, Emilio Vedova, 
Franz Kline, Julius Bissier, Angel Ferrant, 
Luis Feito, Manabu Mabe, Pietro Dorazio, 
Piotr Potworowski, Mattia Moreni, Giuseppe 
Ziganina, Alberto Burri, Antonio Music and 
Jannis Spiropoulos; sculptors Pietro Consagra; 
Eduardo Paolozzi and Alfred Wisniewski; and 
graphic artists Pierre Courtin, Luciano de Vita 
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and Henri Michaux. The award jury included 
Vicente Aguilera Cerni, Giulio Carlo Argan, 
Werner Haftmann, Zdzislaw Kepinsky, Jean 
Leymarie and Giuseppe Marchiori. 






OBITUARIES 


Holger Cahill, author and authority on 
American art, died on July 9 at the age 
of sixty-seven. Mr. Cahill, a resident of 
New York at the time of his death, was 
born in St. Paul, Minnesota. His educa- 
tion came chiefly through travel, especially 
in the Far East, and through his contacts 
with such social critics as Thorsten Veblen 
and Horace Kallen. In 1921 Mr. Cahill went 
to the Newark Museum as assistant to its 
director, John Cotton Dana, a pioneer in 
showing contemporary American painting 
and in addressing art to a wider audience 
than was then usual. During this period he 
edited the art magazine Space. In 1932 he 
became associated with the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, where he pro- 
duced and edited catalogues and books 
throughout the thirties, as well as directing 
exhibitions of American art. In 1935 Harry 
Hopkins, head of the WPA, appointed him 
director of the Federal Art Project, a pro- 
gram that aided artists during the depres- 
sion by putting them to work on projects 
throughout the country. Under his direction 
4,300 artists, most of them previously on 
relief, were employed. Mr. Cahill worked 
with the Project until its termination in 
1943. He was also responsible for assem- 
bling and directing the exhibition of Amer- 
ican painting at the 1938-40 New York 
World’s Fair. After the Second World War, 
Mr. Cahill turned his major attention to 
fiction. His published works include the 
novels Profane Earth (1927), Look South 
to the Polar Star (1947) and The Shadow 
of My Hand (1956). Throughout his ca- 
reer Mr. Cahill published articles on Amer- 
ican art and life in The Nation, The New Re- 
public and The American Mercury. He also 
wrote the introduction to The Index of 
American Design, a collection of Americana 
gathered under the Federal Art Project. 





































































































Forbes Watson, writer, lecturer and art 
critic, died on May 31 in New Milford, Con- 
necticut, at the age of eighty. Although Mr. 
Watson earned a degree at Columbia Law 
School after graduation from Harvard, he 
never practiced law. Instead, he became art 
critic for the New York Post. Later, in the 
1920’s, he wrote criticism for the New York 
World and remained there until the news- 
paper was bought by the Telegram. During 
this period he also edited and published 
the magazine The Arts. During the early 
years of the Roosevelt administration Mr. 
Watson served as advisor to the Section of 
Painting and Sculpture, Procurement Divi- 
sion, of the Treasury Department. In recent 
years he was chairman of the Allen Tucker 
Memorial, which administers annual tuition 
scholarships to the Arts Students League. 
















Warren Wheelock, sculptor, painter, art 
teacher and writer, died on July 8 in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, at the age of eighty. 
He was a member of the Sculptors’ Guild 
of New York, and exhibited his work at 
the Museum of Modern Art and the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, the Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh and other 
museums in this country and abroad. 
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Forthcoming Events, 1960-61 


A number of major exhibitions for the 
1960-61 season have been announced by gal- 
leries and museums in New York and across 
the country. Foremost among them is a show 
of “Masterpieces of Flemish Painting: From 
Van Eyck to Bosch,” which will be on view 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts from October 
18 to December 31. The exhibition is jointly 
sponsored by Detroit and the Bruges Mu- 
seum, where it was shown during the sum- 
mer. Also coming up in October will be an 
important Corot exhibition at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and a retrospective survey of 
Maurice Prendergast at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. The latter show will travel to 
museums in Hartford, San Francisco and 
Cleveland. It will be at the Whitney Museum 
in New York from February 21 to April 2. 

The Whitney opens the season on Septem- 
ber 14 with a show called “Young America,” 
consisting of work by thirty American artists 
who are thirty-five years old or younger. In- 
cluded, among others, are Sonia Gechtoff, Ed- 
ward Giobbi. Wolf Kahn, Alex Katz and 
George Ortman. The exhibition will travel to 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Columbus. 

The Museum of Modern Art opens this 
month (September 26) a show of “Visionary 
Architecture,” comprising outstanding archi- 
tectural projects that have been designed but 
never built because of social or technical ob- 
stacles. Later, the Modern will mount major 
exhibitions of Max Ernst and Mark Rothko. 

This fall also brings a major exhibition of 
Jean Arp and Sophie Taeuber-Arp at the 
Galerie Chalette (October-November) and an 
ambitious show of Turner water colors and 
drawings at the Otto Gerson Gallery (Novem- 
ber). The Betty Parsons Gallery will put on 
a retrospective showing of Ad Reinhardt in 
October, with works from 1936 to the present. 

The major fall event at Wildenstein’s will 
be an exhibition of Berthe Morisot in No- 
vember. Also in November, Knoedler’s will 
show the work of Whistler in an exhibition to 
be seen first at the Arts Council in London. 

One of the outstanding museum exhibitions 
of the year promises to be the twenty-fifth 
birthday exhibition in January of the Vir- 
gina Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond. 
One hundred major works from American 
collections will be shown. The National Gal- 
lery in Washington has announced three 
shows: “Masterpieces of Italian Drawing,” 
from public and private collections in Italy. 
in October-November; “French Art of the 
Seventeenth Century,” from the Louvre and 
other French museums, in December; and a 
survey of drawings and water colors of the 
Civil War, in January-February. 

In November the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis will open an exhibition of “The 
Precisionists.” including work of Sheeler, De- 
muth, Ault. O’Keeffe and others; this exhibi- 
tion will be shown at the Whitney in mid- 
winter. In October the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum will mount a full-scale retrospective of 
Georgia O’Keeffe. In February the Graham 
Gallery will do a retrospective of Edwin 
Dickinson, covering fifty years’ work. 
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MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS by R. H. Wil- 
enski. Vintage Books. Two volumes, $1.65 each. 


A.raoucn Taine is nowhere mentioned in Mod- 
ern French Painters, a quotation from him might 
have served as keynote to the long text: “To 
understand a work of art, an artist, a group of 
artists, one must represent to oneself with exacti- 
tude the general state of mind and manners of 
the time to which they belong.” This is the oppo- 
site of Wolfflin’s austere demand for an “Art His- 
tory without Names,” but very close to Arnold 
Hauser’s sociological approach. Unlike any of 
these three, however, Wilenski has no special 
point of view. He is a chronicler rather than a 
philosopher, content with recording what he calls 
“the changing cultural climates” as they affected 
artists from the time of Napoleon III to that of 
Léon Blum. 

Modern French Painters was completed in the 
days of the Hitler-Stalin pact, and by the time the 
volume reached the bookshops the war was in full 
swing. The timing was unlucky, and the book— 
even when reissued later—made no impact, pos- 
sibly because few of the personages had yet be- 
come widely known in the English-speaking world. 
The situation has changed, and even Miré and 
Dali are now middle-aged headliners, while the 
twenties and thirties, which the author describes 
from intimate knowledge, are now “ancient his- 
tory.” Hence the reprinting of the book in an 
inexpensive soft-cover edition is most welcome. 
Of the original text, all but the prefaces to the 
hard-cover editions is retained (the present pref- 
ace is disappointingly short—the author might 
have mentioned some of the latest events and 
trends to bridge the gulf of twenty-odd years, as 
he did so successfully in a long new preface to 
The Modern Movement in Art). The monochrome 
illustrations have been retained, yet the ten color 
plates of the last hard-cover edition had to be 
omitted. The bibliographical notes have not been 
brought up to date, but the passing from the 
scene of such figures as Utrillo, Rouault and 
Viaminck has not been overlooked. (Because of 
careless editing, the dates are not always re- 
liable: Manet’s death occurred in 1883, not, of 
course, in 1833; Gris died in 1927, not in 1922; 
on one page the date of Rouault’s death is listed 
as 1955, yet on the opposite page as 1958; Van 
Dongen, supposedly departed in 1937, is still 
with us... ) 

Wilenski’s approach (breaking up the nearly 
eight decades under review into sections of dif- 
ferent length, and mentioning, year by year, all 
events—political, social, literary, musical—along 
with the activities of painters) is extremely use- 
ful to those who refuse to view the visual arts 
as isolated phenomena. To give an instance, in 
1898 Toulouse-Lautrec had a one-man show in 
London, while in Paris Whistler founded a new 
artists’ group and De Monfreid showed works by 
his faraway friend, Gauguin; but in the same 
year, old Verdi and young Ravel and Toscanini 
were also being heard of, as was the Moscow 
Art Theater, just founded by Stanislawsky. More- 
over, due attention is given to the Dreyfus Case, 
which split France into two hostile camps. This 
method works for the general reader just as 
long as the name strikes a chord of memory ; 
applied by the same writer to Flemish Painters 
(see ARTS, June), it was less successful because 
too many now-forgotten figures and events were 
called up and too much information (covering 
over half a millennium) was crammed into a single 
volume. 

But even in the present book, on some pages, 
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too many individuals march by, and we can’t al- 
ways distinguish their features; at times one 
feels as though one were looking at an old 
movie in which the actors cross the screen in 
nervous, jerky movement. It is quite in order to 
give the original French titles of paintings, but 
the extracts from newspapers and books should 
have been rendered into English (most annoying, 
and reminiscent of popular novels, are sentences 
mixing English and French). 

While individual pictures are described, and 
often quite vividly, the book—as the title fore- 
warns—is more concerned with the practitioners 
of art than with art itself, more with the work- 
shop (in the broadest sense of the term) than 
with the work. Hundreds of witty utterances by 
painters are recorded—as a sample, Manet’s re- 
mark to a critic, “I should be glad to read in my 
lifetime the fine article that you will devote to 
me—as soon as I am dead.” Occasionally Wilen- 
ski himself can be ironic to the point of pettiness; 
for instance, he notes Degas’s disapproval of 
artists painting ostrich eggs as publicity in poor 
taste, and wonders whether his scorn was not due 
in part to the fact that he had not been invited 
to paint an egg. 

Some of Wilenski’s preferences and dislikes are 
challengeable. For him, Monet was a “secondary 
figure,” Van Gogh a “minor artist.” Since the 
term “French” is stretched sufficiently to include 
Chagall and De Chirico (with much space given 
to both), it is strange that Kandinsky is barely 
mentioned by name, and Mondrian not mentioned 
even once (both artists lived in Paris for the 
better part of their lives). On the other hand, 
Ozenfant and Purism did not play the important 
roles assigned to them by the author, and Dufy 
hardly deserves all the space allotted to him. 

To call Sisley and Ensor “English” is stretching 
nationalism too far. None of Cézanne’s biographers 
claims, as does Wilenski, that there was Negro 
blood in the artist. Rousseau’s assertion that he 
served in Mexico with the expeditionary force of 
Napoleon III is repeated by the author, but no 
longer finds credence. Whereas Wilenski writes, 
concerning the first Impressionist show, that “there 
is no evidence that the public was in any way 
hostile to these pictures,” Rewald insists that “the 
public went there mainly to laugh.” As far as the 
artists of 1938 or 1939 are concerned, Wilenski 
mentions only one who was fairly young at that 
time (Dali, then in his mid-thirties), and seems 
unaware of the existence of Estéve, Gischia, 
Hélion, Ubac, Singier (who had already had 
exhibitions), and of Abstraction-Création, a very 
active group of the thirties. 

Yet, with all its slips, omissions and what— 
from the hindsight of 1960—appear to be faulty 
value judgments, Modern French Painters is a 
valuable handbook, giving a panoramic survey of 
the long and fertile period that reached from the 
Déjeuner sur [Herbe to Guernica. 


Alfred Werner 


KLEE by Nello Ponente (translated from the 
Italian by James Emmons). Skira, Inc. $5.75. 


| confess I find the sharp, brilliant, glo-coated 
plates in the new Skira-Klee book very beautiful, 
though I am aware that a considerable part of my 
aesthetic response is to the Bauhaus-type virtues 
of Skira book art. Klee’s elaborate concern to 
make each of his works a unique material and 
spiritual organism has, of course, been compro- 
mised, but a good deal of the essential Klee comes 
through even so. Certainly no artist’s work fits 
more comfortably into the pages of an art book 
than that of Klee. The Skira plates are approxi- 
mately the size of post cards, yet seem quite ade- 
quate. 

continued on page 67 
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THE CLASSICS 


New acquisitions at three state universi- 
ties: Michigan State, Illinois, Indiana 


... lively and exploratory new museums 


Gs three swallows go past, it may not be sum- 
mer, but it’s an unusually good coincidence. Michi- 
gan State University, having been presented with 
an art building which includes a gallery, has now 
installed there its first master painting, a St. 
Francis by Zurbaran. No doubt the choice comes 
from, and pays a compliment to, M. S. Soria, who 
wrote the Phaidon Zurbaran and is the only work- 
ing scholar of that department. The University of 
Illinois, also with a new building, has also marked 
it by installing a major picture, this time by 
Murillo. In Indiana’s new building, the gallery 
offers a richer quantity with less emphasis on the 
individual prize, but certainly two Spanish Baroque 
pictures are at the head of the list or share it: 
a Still Life of Books by the little-known Juan 
Carrion and a Dwarf Eating a Melon, an anony- 
mous work of about 1590. 

I would like to explore the direction of inter- 
ests that seems to be revealed here, but first I 
want to stop to consider a couple of the pictures 
themselves—their quality needs to be noticed any- 
way, if this “trend” has any importance, quite 
apart from the pleasure of doing so. Mr. Soria will 
presumably tell us elsewhere about the Zurbaran, 
and the College Art Journal has reproduced it 
and the Still Life with Books, Cubist with a crackle. 
It is one of a tiny group of works on this theme, 
curious as being a still-life specialty less explored 
in the Netherlands than in southern Europe. The 
Melon Dwarf is richer in overtones. It is a minor 
master who has painted it, with awkwardness or 
conventionality in hands and in perspective. But 
he has expressed a great deal, molding intimate 
genre upon its opposite, the unbreathing court 
portrait, and evoking for the watcher of social 


Murillo, Christ after the Flagellation; 


change an ironic prophecy of the portraits of 
II three generations later, when the deformeg. 
body, here healthy and well-adjusted, houses the” 
insane and impotent king. In short, by carryj 
off an inventive motif, the artist has compens 
for incomplete pictorial skills, in a way practiced 
later by American artists of less painterly 
than their English rivals—as with Copley’s ¥ 
rel Boy or Peale’s Staircase. But the attractive: 
ness here is not all in the subject. The extremely. 
Spanish surface of the apron, stiff and gleaming” 
is a main factor in making the form convincing, 
All this would still be minor college acquisi- 
tions. Illinois’s Murillo is in a different class, and 
is probably the purchase of the year in old paint- 
ings—far more so than the Met’s La Tour or even 
Chicago’s fine Reni. Chicago has a new Murillo 
too, and the Met about sixteen years ago bought 
a grand Madonna by him which “filled a gap” 
in the collection. Both of these are beautifully 
painted, but are routine religious images and 
compositions. We often assume that Murillo pro 
duced nothing better; hence a museum wanti 
something of his could well be satisfied with w 
they obtained. Even Boston, so often brilliant i 
finding the peak of an artist’s work so that 
becomes the anthology piece (from Rogier to 
Rubens to Renoir), picked a Murillo which hap- 


‘ pens to be a less good variant of this same com. 


position at Illinois. Boston in fact made no fan- 
fare over that particular acquisition. The trouble 
with the La Tour in the Met, compared say to his 
perfect, painful, festive St. Peter in Cleveland, is 
that La Tour’s greatness and fame both depend 
on his forms in light and their emotional power. 
Without them, he would suddenly appear to us as 
a talented provincial Caravaggesque master, and 
that is just what the Met has. It’s a beautifully 
handled youthful imitation by a man later great 
in his own different line, like a Fauve Braque, 
which we probably would see as much less if 
Braque had not then done something special. But 
this Murillo is at the artist’s high pitch—more, 
it stretches him a little. With all his resources 
of sentiment and academic form behind it, it 
cuts the grease off them just enough, leaving a 
mood of delicate nobility, sensitive and acute. De- 


collection Krannert Art Museum, University of Illinois. 
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Georges de La Tour, The Fortune Teller; 
collection the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Anonymous, Dwarf Eating a Melon; 
collection University of Indiana. 


pending on the kind of painter we are watching, 
the La Tour is not typical enough and the other 
Murillos too typical. 


0.: coincidence looks like a sort of Big Ten 
pact to start galleries and put Spanish Baroque 
pictures in them. One’s first question, why Spanish 
Baroque, is part of a larger one, being connected 
with the vogue of “academic” Italian Baroque 
filtered to us from London. That’s a long story, 
to be explored in itself. The second question is 
about the starting of the galleries in state univer- 
sities. There has been full reporting on the great 
activity in college art buildings, but it has not 
been much emphasized that they tend to add a 
new feature to the normal studios and slide rooms: 
a gallery for a permanent collection. Such gal- 
leries used to be found almost entirely among the 
sophisticated colleges between Wellesley and Ober- 
lin, even failing to turn up in their remoter imi- 
tators like Carleton and Reed, though there was 
a small second growth in Pacific Coast universi- 
ties. (I exclude the college museums of more lim- 
ited scope, produced by such causes as archaeo- 
logical and anthropological expeditions, and gifts 
or funds involving an American or otherwise lim- 
ited collection which have descended on places 
from Georgia to Arizona—welcome enough, but 
not the general, balanced small museums of the 
New England type.) Now they are spreading every- 
where, not only in the Midwest but at Chapel 
Hill and perhaps in Austin and Berkeley, while 
Tucson is widening its horizons and Baton Rouge 
persuades a donor to widen his. The few older 
ones like those at Ann Arbor and Lawrence (the 
former of dim quality until lately, but now the 
proud owner of a fine Van Hemessen; the latter 
given a major push ten years ago by John Maxon) 
are now not exceptions but pioneers. The emer- 
gence of Illinois is especially welcome, since it 
had heretofore cultivated the history of art less 
than its smaller sisters, though one of the great 
universities in general. A major department with- 
out a general museum, like Iowa, is now the con- 
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spicuous one, if it is in a small museum-less town. 

What has made this phenomenon of culture? 
Many lucky factors seem to have coincided. The 
college presidents have since V-J Day got the 
legislatures habituated to ever new buildings, and 
it would be an error to stop. Having provided re- 
actors, farm experiment stations, theaters and 
even chamber-music halls, they will tackle art if 
only because there is not much left. (This repre- 
sents not the presidents’ values, but their opinion 
of the legislators’.) The theaters and so on have 
revealed in the community a public equal to that 
of a city museum’s membership roll, less moneyed 
but more attentive. The art faculties have been 
weaned for a generation on the missionary goods 
which the good A.F.A. has offered in its canned 
shows, and having set up some rooms and learned 
about installation are ready to leave colonial sta- 
tus. At the same time state-university salaries, and 
their younger payees, have in the last generation 
gradually passed the private colleges, leaving the 
latter with traditional prestige, like Paris—and 
with envied accumulations of treasures. 


A. Its best, the new set of collections may in a 
while relate to the great older ones like the 
Rambler to General Motors. The former must be 
lively and exploratory to exist, since competition 
in standard lines would be fatal. The latter, with 
great resources, can survive even their own com- 
placency, but will do well from time to time to 
copy, halfway, the small rivals’ fresh ideas, where- 
upon the small rivals almost drown until they can 
make another jump. At the Met, areas like prints, 
armor, Egypt, the library too, and of course the 
Cloisters. can make all the rest of us content 
about their standards. But in paintings perhaps 
there have been too many people interested, too 
many committees and compromises; certainly one 
does not think of personalities there as in the 
other areas, and an anonymous bigness may have 
induced a situation where there has never been 
an innovation of taste, no matter what the taste 
and qualifications of each staff member. Some of 


the acquisitions have been the great things that 
gravitate there when they are for sale, because no 
one else can afford them: the Greco Fifth Seal and 
the Flémalle altarpiece. Making sure they do get 
there is right and admirable. Yet more frequent, 
I fear, are the big purchases that sound like the 
same thing but aren’t: just like the La Tour, the 
Caravaggio was bought when his fashion had be- 
come a commonplace and when less expensive, 
more beautiful (Kansas City) and more histori- 
cally important (Hartford) pictures had gone 
earlier to livelier museums. The new Albani is 
the dullest possible response to the new require- 
ment for Italian “academic” painting where there 
had been a blank; the new Rigaud is one of nu- 
merous repetitions, the best being at Versailles, 
while the one at Raleigh is as good, only less pub- 
licized. Since the Met is the biggest and greatest, 
no fault can lose it its audience, and that pro- 
duces a problem. I suspect many members of the 
staff agree with this; it has often been mentioned, 
and never printed only because there exists an 
odd vacuum in art-historical journalism. That, 
and not perfection, is why the Met has never 
been given the public scrutiny of the Opera. 

But the new college museums have discovered a 
corollary of the new “academic” taste which has 
not been imported from London, where, friends, 
Spanish paintings like these are bargains. object 
for object. Perhaps their emergence is also part 
of what the census shows, that the Northeast 
remains our center but is growing less than the 
rest of the country. A generation ago the Met was 
twice the size of the second greatest collection 
of old paintings; now it is one of the two largest. 
Hearing that Urbana must now be added to one’s 
travels if one wants to be fully briefed, my friends 
in official territory sigh over the dispersal of art 
to inconvenient distances, in just the tones long 
used about America in Amsterdam and Milan. 
The settled will forego the experience, the more 
energetic will lengthen their journeys. 


Creighton Gilbert 
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Truth is purity of pigment, integrity in compounding 
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Italian art from American collections 





... the journalists draw a moral... 






Acconpine to the majority of its artists, Rome is 
a great place to work but a poor spot to sell. 
Many, preferring to ship their wares to New York 
or Paris, do not even attempt to exhibit here. The 
situation would be still worse, moreover, were it 
not for the foreign fanciers who constitute by far 
their best customers. Nor is there in this any nov- 
elty, as an exposition that closes on September 18 
at the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna served 
convincingly to testify. There for two months oc- 
curred daily a dramatic confrontation between 
the nation’s own meager holdings and a stunning 
display of twentieth-century Italian art from Amer- 
ican collections. The exhibition, organized by the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, reached 
Rome after a similar run in Milan. The selection, 
supervised by James ThraJl Soby with the assist- 
ance of Frank O’Hara, included 192 paintings and 
sculptures from eighteen different museums and 
sixty-two private sources. And if Milan boasts 
enough Boccioni to have prepared its citizens a 
bit for the shock of this show, Rome has almost 
nothing of the sort, least of all on public presen- 
tation. 

Palma Bucarelli, the gallery’s current director, 
has done wonders in an effort to overcome the lag 
and plug the lacunae at Rome’s official home of 
modern art. The initial handicap was simply too 
enormous. Balla and Severini produced only so 
many splendid paintings—all before the death of 





























Boccioni in 1916; likewise Carra and De Chirico 
—all before the death of Modigliani in 1920. 
Thereafter absolutely nothing to compare with 
them. (In that great generation born between 
1874 and 1890 only Magnelli and Morandi, its 
least typical and explosive members, managed to 
maintain their quality well past the age of thirty.) 
Their very best were bought years ago, by Amer- 
icans, leaving Italy at last the equally unacceptable 
alternatives of representing its chief contemporaries 
rather badly or not at all. Thus understandably, 
before leaving Milan the show had already evoked 
a response of commingled satisfaction and regret, 
a sense of pride in Italy’s contributions to modern 
art and of shame for the way Italians have con- 
sistently ignored them. “All these works return for 
a brief while to please us,” wrote one Roman 
critic, while in Milan another acclaimed the 
“wide and original panorama” that still another 
in Bologna found ample proof of “a discriminating 
American public.” 


By THE TIME this exhibition arrived in the capital, 
therefore, little remained to be said, and what did 
seemed to stick in the critical craw. Of the few 
who wrote anything most if not all drew their 
remarks verbatim from the U. S. I. S. bulletin is- 
sued for press distribution on the occasion of its 
Roman reopening. Fortunately for us, this release 
was prepared by Giordano Falzoni, whose experi- 
ence as painter and writer equipped him to treat 
his subject with the sympathy it so much deserved. 
Both La Voce Repubblicana and La Settimana di 
Roma, not to mention L’Avvenire d'Italia up in 
Bologna, struck the comforting Falzoni keynote 
that “American collectors show in their choice not 
only a notable selective taste but also a courageous 
foresight.” And all expressed their surprise, but 
partially disingenuous, at the extraordinary quality 















































































































Giacomo Balla, Stairway (1905) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Winston. 
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Balla, Street Light (1909) ; 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 


of these Italian achievements. To a man (Falzoni) 
they were principally impressed with “the ten 
stupendous paintings by Giacomo Balla.” And they 
were right: in vain one searches for their counter- 
parts in the permanent collection at the Galleria 
Nazionale. 

Not even the Communist L’Unita, which “cov; 
ered” this “important exhibit” by reproducing its 
least compelling piece (Governor Rockefeller’s 
frothy Piazza Navona of 1930 by Scipione), found 
the heart to accuse Americans of having too much 
money to waste on idle divertisements. The infer- 
ence was instead that those Italians who could 
do so lavish rather too little—especially on things 
that count tomorrow as well as today or yesterday, 
things Italian that should matter to Italians. It 
was ironic, no doubt more irritating than ingrati- 
ating, to have us supply the evidence for such 
implicit charges. Of evidence there was an abun- 
dance, more than sufficient for me to conclude 
that not even the School of Paris and certainly 
no other group or movement has given more than 
Italy to twentieth-century art. When in 1955 we 
sent the people of France some of our French 
masterpieces, their own collections had taught 
them what to expect. This case was very differ- 
ent, a genuine revelation assuming quickly the 
form of a tacit condemnation of a nation’s neglect- 
ing its own. 


Senviransousty compounding this criticism, 
which was surely not deliberate on our part, came 
a blast neither tacit nor implicit detonated in the 
Piazza San Marco at Venice by painters Giulio 
Turcato and Piero Dorazio. Their general aim was 
to decry a national disregard, amounting to dis- 
grace, for artists admired the rest of our world 
over. Their particular target was, as a body, their 
own critics. Perhaps we ought not to forget that, 
as the composer Roman Vlad (the local Leibo- 
witz) so often does, Dorazio (the local Ozenfant) 
has descended into the forum with La fantasia 
dell’arte nella vita moderna to tell his countrymen 
just what to think. Notwithstanding if not with- 
standing, Rome remains, remains remains, pro- 
ducing without purchasing its art. And thank God, 
say its painters and sculptors, the Americans have 
landed again! 


John Lucas 





LONDON 


Picasso at the Tate . . . Ceri Richards’ 


real stature . . . the best of the sum- 


mer miscellanies .. . 


Tx highspot this summer in London has of course 
been the Arts Council’s exhibition of Picasso 
paintings that Roland Penrose has assembled at 
the Tate Gallery (until September 18). Despite 
some obvious weaknesses (e.g., the absence of 
Guernica), it’s a wonderful show, one that may 
never be equaled in London at least. It has de- 
servedly had a tremendous impact, both on the 
general public and on those artists and critics 
(like myself) who thought that Picasso was safely 
buried in history. This may be partly due to Mr. 
Penrose’s cunning: at first one gets the impres- 
sion of a well-balanced selection, but this isn’t in 
fact the case, for Mr. Penrose has subtly dis- 
torted the image we expected to see, and con- 
trives to show us a Picasso almost more Surrealist 
than Cubist. 

He has done this by choosing all the most sig- 
nificant of Picasso’s more Surrealist paintings (or 
so it seems), while at the same time neglecting, 
relatively speaking, the masterpieces of Analytical 
Cubism and the work of the twenties that follows 
most directly from them. This has particularly 
annoyed Douglas Cooper, who might well have 
been invited to organize the exhibition, and had 
Mr. Cooper lent from his own magnificent Picasso 
collection, things would of course have looked 
very different. Personally, however, I wouldn’t 
want to join in Mr. Cooper’s complaints, because 
it remains a very remarkable exhibition, and I’m 
grateful to Mr. Penrose for upsetting my precon- 
ceptions, even if it has left me wondering just 
what to make of the old magician that Picasso 
certainly is. 


M.. PENROSE’s bias may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that he was, in the far-off thirties, an 
active member of the Surrealist movement, and 


Ceri Richards, Bird and Beast (1936) ; 
at Whitechapel Art Gallery. 


it’s to someone who was closely associated with 
the English Surrealists at that time that I want 
to devote most of my space this month. This is the 
Welsh painter Ceri Richards, whose large retro- 
spective exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gal- 
lery has won greater acclaim than any show there 
by a British painter for a very long time. 

The reason for this is simple. Ceri Richards, 
born near Swansea fifty-seven years ago, is one of 
those painters who need a major exhibition to 
establish their real stature, and before the White- 
chapel show few people realized quite how richly 
imaginative his art was. One can’t pretend that 
he’s a fashionable artist, or likely to become one, 
and I doubt whether his work will ever be much 
shown outside England. Apart from the now-dis- 
tant connection with Surrealism, he fits into none 
of the expected categories; yet he is, it seems to 
me, one of the most interesting and original art- 
ists working anywhere in Europe today. 

Richards is an uneven painter who has gone 
through some lean periods, and confronted by the 
odd picture one has sometimes been more aware of 
obvious borrowings from others (Picasso, Matisse. 
Ernst, De Staél) than of any strong individual 
character. His artistic personality is admittedly 
elusive, and one cannot always defend him against 
the charge of eclecticism. He has been admired 
for his powers as a colorist and as a draftsman, 
but these, though considerable, are not so singu- 
lar; Richards’ exceptional gift lies elsewhere— 
in his ability to think in terms of metaphor. 

One can see how Richards’ mind works in his 
paintings on the theme which has obsessed him in 
recent years—that of Debussy’s piano prelude La 
Cathédrale Engloutie. In the earliest the keyboard 
of a piano, usually placed vertically, dominates 
the composition, as it has already done in music- 
room interiors like the “Homage to Beethoven” 
pictures of 1953. Slowly, however, the associations 
aroused by Debussy’s music become more and 
more powerful, and the painter begins to forget 
the piano and the music room. We watch the piano 
being submerged beneath the waters until it dis- 
appears altogether, like the cathedral in the legend 
to which Debussy’s prelude refers. In a succes- 
sion of extraordinarily inventive and often very 
heautiful pictorial variations on the theme, frag- 
ments of the cathedral itself, washed by the rest- 
less movement of the sea, fill the pictures. Looking 
down into greeny-blue waters one can discern rose 


Richards, La Cathédrale Engloutie (1960). 


windows or arches filled with flowing tracery, or 
the great round piers that seem to echo from the 
depths like Debussy’s saturated chords. 

It is entirely characteristic of Ceri Richards 
painting that a piece of music or a line of poetry 
should provide him with the initial stimulus in 
this way. Another very fine series, painted in 
1943-45, was called after a poem by Richards’ 
friend and fellow Welshman, Dylan Thomas, which 
begins, “The force that through the green fuse 
drives the flower . . .” Here, as often in Richards’ 
work, the theme is one of generation, and seed- 
bearing fruit, blossoming flowers and scarcely hid- 
den sexual organs all make their appearance as 
almost interchangeable images of fruitfulness. 


For all their musical and literary associations, 
the paintings remain self-sufficient because of their 
abstract qualities. Though he is trying to do more 
than most painters today would think it wise to 
attempt, Richards is not a literary painter in the 
usual sense of the word. His imagination is essen- 
tially a visual one, and music and poetry are seen 
in pictorial terms as immediately and as naturally 
as if they were things real and concrete. This is 
what one might expect from a Celtic painter with 
a passionate devotion to music and poetry, and 
Richards (who is an excellent pianist himself) 
has always been interested in the analogy between 
music and nonrepresentational art. While at art 
school in London in the 1920's, he read Kandinsky 
and heard Schoenberg conduct the Gurre-Lieder; 
and among his most recent works is a group of 
entirely abstract paintings called Music of Col- 
ors, in which strange blossom-like forms float 
against a background of horizontal bands of flat, 
saturated color. 

So far I have painted Richards in a sober and 
serious light, but at times he can relax and show 
a lightness of touch rare among painters today. 
His pictorial wit is most evident in the construc- 
tions and collages that have occupied him on and 
off for nearly thirty years. Sometimes they are 
simple, sometimes as complex and allusive as the 
most subtle of the paintings. In Debussy’s prelude, 
for example, one is meant to hear the cathedral 
bells sounding beneath the waters; so Richards 
makes a collage by cutting up the musical score 
and sticking little bells among the pieces. In 
much the same way, when he was painting a se- 
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Richards, Sunlight (1952). 


Richards, La Cathédrale Engloutie (1959). 


ries of Trafalgar Square pictures in 1950-51, he 
introduced, along with the flags and fountains 
and pigeons and camera-clad tourists, a pattern 
of colored squares—for no reason apart from the 
association in the name. 

Such a technique of the association of ideas on a 
half-unconscious level came into art with the Sur- 
realist movement between the wars, and it was in 
a Surrealist atmosphere that Richards was nur- 
tured. The astonishing paintings and construc- 
tions that he produced in the thirties; indebted as 
they are to Max Ernst, would nevertheless stand 
up to international inspection, like the work of 
Moore and Nicholson but not much else of the 
British art of this period. A happy piece of hang- 
ing at Whitechapel juxtaposes one of them, made 
in 1936, with a 1960 cathedral painting, and estab- 
lishes a continuity of form and composition one 
must recognize as entirely personal. 

If everything done between these two works had 
been of the same high level, Ceri Richards would 
now be as well known abroad as Nicholson or 
Bacon. But his work has been full of false starts 
with unsuitable subjects, and for a time after 
1945 he seems almost to have lost confidence in 
what he had been doing. Romantic painter that 
he is, his art was nevertheless too essentially un- 
English for him to fit naturally into that peculiar 
wartime neo-Romantic revival that we associate 
with Sutherland and Piper. English art grew thor- 
oughly chauvinistic during the war—the reverse 
of your wartime situation—and we can now see 
only too clearly how much we lost and how much 
you gained by the accident of history. The more 
internationally minded British artists of the thir- 
ties suddenly found themselves isolated, and Rich. 
ards for example was driven away from Surreal- 
ism and abstraction toward a less personal and 
more straightforward figurative style. 

Even today he remains interested in themes in- 
volving figures, and has had some remarkable 
successes, but in general I am inclined to think 
that being tied to the figure restricts his imagina- 
tion. The more abstract ideas of music and poetry 
and an abgorption in such elemental things as 
growth and procreation have provided him with 
more suitable subject matter. A certain lively 
exuberance may have disappeared from his work 
of late, but it has been replaced by a new depth 
and seriousness. Richards has never painted bet- 
ter than he does today. 


Roane from the Picasso and Ceri Richards exhibi- 
Hons, which have demanded revaluations, things 
in London during the past month or so have been 
pretty much as usual. The summer miscellanies are 
Well up to standard, with some excellent pictures 
at the Marlborough, Lefévre and Redfern Galleries. 
Dubuffet’s Eléments Botaniques have been shown 
at Arthur Tooth’s Gallery, and yet another Dubuf- 
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fet exhibition is promised shortly—the third in 
six months. There has been an Australian inva- 
sion, with Sydney Nolan (Matthiesen), Albert 
Tucker (Waddington) and Arthur Boyd (Zwem- 
mer) all exhibiting more or less simultaneously. 
Nolan’s “‘Leda and the Swan” paintings were all 
sold within a few days of the opening, rather to 
my amazement, as most of them seemed to me to 
be very disagreeably painted; I preferred the more 
forthright Australiana of Arthur Boyd. 

The best of our own older painters, Ben Nichol- 
son (Gimpel) and Ivon Hitchens (Waddington) 
have both had highly successful shows that, if 
they broke no new ground, gave no one any cause 
for complaint. Nicholson’s control of line and 
texture has never been more masterly, nor has 
Hitchens’ ability to evoke the essence of landscape 
with a few sweeping brush-strokes. Two hitherto 
unfamiliar artists from abroad have been acclaimed 
by the London public. At Gimpel’s over a hun- 
dred small paintings and drawings by Julius Bis- 
sier made a delightful exhibition; one was relieved 
to find that here at last was a German painter of 
the older generation whose work one could admire 
without qualifications. 

What greater contrast could there be between 
Bissier’s inventive miniatures and the expansive 
gestures of the Washington painter Morris Louis? 
He showed six paintings at the I.C.A., one or two 
of which were certainly most impressive. I was 
rather surprised to find that at an I.C.A. discus- 
sion nobody had so much as a word of criticism 
for Louis’s pictures, not even to point out that some 
look a bit repetitive and others dangerously pret- 
ty in color. Despite unsuitable premises the 
I.C.A. provides many of the more interesting 
exhibitions in London, usually picking artists 
whose work we would not otherwise see. Louis 
was followed by a show of mobile and relief con- 
structions by Kenneth and Mary Martin, who, like 
all Constructivists, it seems, have been undeserved- 
ly neglected by dealers and museums alike. They 
in their turn gave way to another and far more 
flamboyant Constructivist, Nicolas Schéffer. He 
seems to have inherited the mantle of his fellow 
countryman Moholy-Nagy, whose early light con- 
structions must surely have provided the source 
for Schéffer’s so-called spatio-dynamic, lumino- 
dynamic and cybernetic sculpture. Schéffer gave 
his transparent metal constructions first machine 
and then electronic brains: they now move about 
under spotlights, flashing light and setting up 
patterns in space and time. He has some doughty 
apologists, including the director of the Musée 
d’Art Moderne, but attempts to extend the limits 
of art in this way are fraught with danger, and 
in comparison with Kenneth Martin’s screw mo- 
biles, which are certainly objects for contempla- 
tion, Schéffer’s work looked damagingly like in- 
genious mechanical toys. 


Alan Bowness 
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Armand Séguin, The Pleasures of Life (1890-91) ; 
courtesy Hirschl and Adler Galleries, New York. 


« 
The Erotic Style Reflections on the exhibition of “Art Nouveau” 


Tu. exhibition of “Art Nouveau” at the Museum of Modern 
Art* this summer has been a shock and a delight. It is assem- 
bled with remarkable intelligence and an unfailing taste. The 
quality of the objects and art works is uniformly high. It is not 
primarily a painting exhibition. Dr. Selz remarks in his essayt 
for the catalogue: “*Art Nouveau.” ‘Jugendstil.’ “Secessionsstil.’ 
‘Stil floreale.—whatever one calls the style. it belongs to the 
decorative arts. It was largely a way of designing, not of paint- 
ing. sculpting or building.” There are fine paintings in the 
exhibition and some good sculpture, but they cannot compare 
with the truly remarkable graphic art. the glass and the other 
decorative objects. Everything has the air of being precious 


*At the Museum of Modern Art, June 6—-September 6; at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, October 13-December 12: at the Los Angeles 


County Museum, January 17—March 5; at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, April 1—May 15. 


+ Art Nouveau: Art and Design at the Turn of the Century. Edited by 
Peter Selz and Mildred Constantine, with articles by Greta Daniel, 
Alan M. Fern, Henry-Russell Hitchcock and Peter Selz. The Museum 
of Modern Art; distributed by Doubleday and Co. $6.50. 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


and exquisite, and indeed, the prevailing exquisiteness barely 
misses at times being a little oppressive and smothering. One 
sees clearly enough why, for an earlier generation, the lovely 
and the beautiful became terms of contempt; one sees why. 
even though one may find many of the objects in this exhibition 
extremely beautiful without a qualm of conscience. 

The nineties, we have been told, suffered from a sickly pre- 
occupation with “aesthetic” emotions, from an obsession with 
art at the expense of life, and while this turns out not to be 
precisely the whole case, the evidence of sickly obsessions and 
a kind of crippling aestheticism is certainly at hand amongst 
the many and diverse elements which make up this exhibition. 
What complicates the matter, and invests it with an ambiguity 
that will never be susceptible to easy definitions, is that so 
much of the precious and esoteric side of this movement was 
directed not to private purposes but to public functions. A 
style that could claim some of the most comical refinements in 
the history of snobbery was yet a powerful influence in the 
making of subway entrances! Unless one is able to hold in 
one’s mind simultaneously both the aesthetic side of this style 
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and those subway entrances, one’s understanding of this exhi- 
bition and the crucial chapter in modern culture it represents 
must go down in defeat. 

There is a sense, then, in which this exhibition, for all its 
smothering aestheticism, is not primarily an artistic event. Can 
any assemblage of decorative objects, even on this level, ever 
be purely a matter of art? I doubt it. Too many promises of 
life, too many fantasies about the improvement and transforma- 
tion of the conditions in which we live, are invoked without 
being clearly resolved in relation to our experience. The claims 
they make on us seem urgent but somehow alien and untrans- 
muted. As we weigh these claims, the differences between the 
designer and the artist are more apparent, and chief among 
them seems to be precisely this matter of the direction in 
which the whole effect is to be resolved. The designer must 
necessarily hand over what he has invoked to the hazards of 
contingency at the very moment the artist will want to trans- 
form it into a statement of meaning. Because the designer 
wishes to affect our lives more directly, he speaks for our ex- 
perience only remotely, if at all. 

In an exhibition such as “Art Nouveau,” one is made to feel 
the pressure of an experience in a way that is quite the oppo- 
site of what one feels in the presence of a compelling artistic 
event. Here one responds to an invitation to become part of a 
world, a world other than one’s own, a very special world in 
which only certain emotions will have a place and then only 
if they comport themselves with a very special etiquette. One 
responds to this invitation, which may either be accepted or 
rejected. It is precisely this option which we do not feel in a 
work of art, for the claim that art makes on us is the claim of 
truth and we are not permitted to reject it without rejecting 
something of ourselves at the same time. Art illuminates our 
experience without asking us to become something other than 
what we are. Sooner or later the designer must of necessity 
include us in his design, for the motive of all design is to change 
our lives. In this sense, art makes no designs on us. Design, 
even the most prosaic, always aspires to an ideal, whereas art 
addresses itself to actuality. 


Tax idealism of Art Nouveau is not easy to define. for it was 
in the nature of this style to be euphemistic, to combine curious 
concealments with an at times misleading explicitness. and it 
often draws on visual materials in a way which changed their 








Edvard Munch, Woman (1895) ; 
private collection, New York. 


Aubrey Beardsley, J’Ai Baisé Ta Bouche, Jokanaan (1893) ; 
Princeton University Library. 





meaning completely. Consider what happens to the wealth of 
botanical motifs in Art Nouveau. Are there any flora in the 
history of art which seem less intended to represent, either 
in image or spirit, the actual botanical functions? For Art 
Nouveau the natural fecundity of the botanical world becomes 
a treasury of visual artifice and oblique symbolism. Nature 
seems more adored than admired; the intention is always to 
absorb its mysterious and atmospheric side into a suggestive 
poetry without allowing any undue evidence of its biological 
vitality to corrupt the purity of image. 

And as with botany, so with the emotion which, more than 
any other, pervades this style from its innermost conceptions 
to its most superficial details: I mean the peculiar eroticism 
that seems to color everything and to account finally for the 
feeling evoked by the style after all the historical and formalist 
explanations are in. The idealism of Art Nouveau is—though 
often, but not always, euphemistic and oblique—an erotic ideal- 
ism. The atmosphere it seeks to sustain is the atmosphere of 
an erotic daydream in which a continuous, self-absorbing 
languor is not to be interrupted by the least suggestion of a 
climactic action. In its English version, this atmosphere is a 
dream world carefully transmuted from Victorian taste by 
way of Pre-Raphaelite sentiment. In France it became some- 
thing more virile and worldly, but this peculiar eroticism was 
all the same the prevailing leitmotif of its psychology. In prac- 
tically all its manifestations it was a vast decorative euphemism 
for the same erotic fantasy, a vision which transformed a 
particular kind of eroticism into a mystique and a spiritual 
atmosphere. It seized upon the erotic as, curiously, a defense 
against life, sentimentalizing and rarifying it beyond the reach 
of its vitalistic functions. 

It may almost be claimed, in fact, that Art Nouveau was too 
much interested in life and not enough in art; that its untiring 
aestheticism was less an effort to perfect art than to alter the 
nature of life itself in both its private and public forms. The 
old notions of art-for-art’s-sake cannot be applied here, for art is 
nowhere less pure, nowhere less concerned to refer only to itself, 
than in the mainstream of the Art Nouveau movement. Every- 
thing in Art Nouveau was directed toward changing not only 
the décor and the environment but, above all, the emotions. 
Now the ambition to make life conform more closely to an 
aesthetic object. to make of one’s own experience something 
more or less resembling a work of art, is quite the reverse of 
the artistic attitude. It expresses not a devotion to art, but a 
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Jan Toorop, The Three Brides (1893) ; 
Rijksmuseum Kréller-Miiller, Otterlo. 
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Koloman Moser, poster in Russian; Oster- 
reichisches Museum fiir Angewandte Kunst, Vienna. 


Pierre Bonnard, poster (1894) ; 
Museum of Modern Art. 


Louis Comfort Tiffany, Favrile glass vase 


Maurice Denis, April (1892) ; 
(c. 1900) ; Museum of Modern Art. 


Rijksmuseum Krédller-Miiller, Otterlo. 
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Gustav Klimt, Salome (1909) ; 


Galeria Internazionale d’Arte Moderna, Venice. 









lack of faith in its ability to be meaningful on its own terms. 
There is a sense in which Art Nouveau was really contemptuous 
and hostile to art just as it was at heart indifferent to, if not 
actually afraid of, a robust sexuality. What happened to the 
erotic in this style was precisely what happened to art: not 
the thing itself, but its appearance and atmosphere were what 
was wanted; not the essence, but its superficial delicacies and 
delights. This is the principal reason why, for all its aesthetic 
snobberies and refinements, Art Nouveau succeeds brilliantly 
as design and only very occasionally as art. It was a style of 
life, not a style of art, and it always needed the pressure of a 
given practical situation to give it the formal and expressive 
resolution which an authentic artistic statement provides for 
itself. 

One hastens to add that such a distinction is intended not to 
denigrate the achievements of Art Nouveau, which are evident 
to anyone seeing this exhibition, but to clarify a more funda- 
mental matter that is so often confused and that is now bound 
to be even more muddled in the wave of neo-Art-Nouveau de- 
sign that is sure to follow from an exhibition of this kind. We 
have never been more ready for a revival of Art Nouveau than 
at the present time. The pervasive sickly chic which has spread 
over everything in our cultural life and which has taken such 
a heavy toll in the vitality of recent painting would seem to 
call for such a revival as a natural consequence. It seems, too, 
to connect with the cult of sartorial preciosity that has already 
transformed certain of our neighborhoods in the evening hours 
into mock fin de siécle tableaux. Was it Harold Nicolson who 
remarked that nowadays the heirs to the great dandies of the 
past are all to be seen wearing tight-fitting blue jeans? 




































Tu: point is that Art Nouveau, in its original expression, was 
at best an exquisite, brilliant but essentially moribund style 
which sacrificed a great measure of human and artistic vitality 
in order to perfect its very circumscribed vision. One admires 
it for particular achievements, especially in the graphic arts, 
but scarcely for its psychology or general view of life. Above 
all, it holds a unique fascination for us because of its crucial 
historical position. It was, after all, nothing less than the cru- 
cible in which the taste of the nineteenth century underwent 
its final metamorphosis into the new values of the twentieth. 
The real achievements of our century did not take place until 
Art Nouveau had either been totally rejected or completely 
assimilated into something very different. If Kandinsky, Bon- 
nard, Villon, Boccioni, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Maillol and 
some of the other celebrated names here had confined their 
gifts exclusively to this vision, our judgment of them would be 
radically altered, to say the least. Yet the style and spirit of 
Art Nouveau affected them all, and the Museum’s exhibition 
illuminates this influence unmistakably. 

Art Nouveau left its mark, but it was rejected for very good 
reasons—for reasons going to the heart of its deficiencies as 
an image of life and a philosophy of art—and the attempts to 
revive it, the symptoms on every side which make a revival 
plausible and imminent, leave one feeling vaguely distressed 
about the faithlessness and modishness of current taste. Art 
Nouveau, even at its dazzling best, represents the end of an 
era; the next chapter, our chapter, didn’t begin until its fal- 
lacies were clearly understood and repudiated and its ideas 
recast for other purposes. The kind of aesthetic swampiness 
that such a revival would bring—I mean among living artists, 
not in the antique shops where it is already doing handsomely 

oppresses the spirit, and leaves one feeling a little cynical 
about the possibilities of any authenticity in the whirlpool of 
our contradictory and adventitious culture. 
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The Education of Jupiter (c. 1639) ; Ehemalige Staatliche Museen, Berlin-Dahlem. 
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; oussin in Cappraisa The Louvre’s monumental show 


holds up the assembled works of the master before the gaze of twentieth-century sensibility. 


T..: comprehensive survey of the works of Nicolas Poussin 
presented at the Louvre in the spring and summer of this 
year is very much more than the usual exhibition of the works 
of a great master. It represents the gloire of France and is 
if not a political at least a national event. A logical occasion 
for such an exhibition would have been the tricentennial of 
Poussin’s death, 1965, but the impatience of the fervents 
Poussinistes was so great that the administration of the Louvre 
decided not to wait. The preparations were commensurate with 
the importance of the event. Two years ago, Professor André 
Chastel, the director of the Institut d’Art et d’Archéologie, con- 
voked a Poussin symposium to which were invited some thirty 
scholars of the younger generation from all over the world, 
including Russia; and the results of their investigations and 
observations have been brought together in two monumental 
volumes which appeared just as the exhibition opened. 

Still more important for the consolidation of the project was 
the almost feverish activity in the past year to organize and 
co-ordinate all the aspects of the show. The work included 


BY WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 


cleaning and restoration of the thirty-six paintings which the 
Louvre possesses. For many years it had been almost impossible 
to see these treasures because they were not only dirty but 
covered with yellowish-brown varnish that former restorers had 
found necessary to apply, according to the taste of the time, 
which favored darker tonalities. Now it is possible to see the 
splendid Triumph of Flora, previously an indistinct, grayish 
ensemble, in the full freshness and gaiety of its springtime 
subject; or see in color the famous Gathering of Manna, which 
previously was only a subject of literary analysis. Radiographs 
as well as all the modern means of restoration were used to 
discover old additions and in some cases entire compositions 
underneath the actual painting. (Poussin, beset by poverty in 
his early Roman years, had used old canvases to make new 
compositions. ) 

It is also of no small value that one can now, on the basis 
of this scientific research, see which kind of colors Poussin 
used and how the adaption of colors and brushwork to the 
ensemble changed in his different periods. Added to the show 





Poussin in Reappraisal 


OF. sc8 


Study for The Holy Family on the Steps (1648) ; 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. 


was an exhibition devoted to this conservation program. with 
very illuminating photographs and examples of color tests. 

Another preparatory task was to borrow paintings from other 
collections, not only from European states, including Russia 
(Leningrad and Moscow) and East Germany (Dresden), but 
also from countries such as Australia (Melbourne) and of 
course the United States and Canada. It was not easy to bring 
together the 84 paintings which, in addition to the Louvre can- 
vases, made up a total of 120 in all. Two-thirds of the whole 
production of Poussin thus was displayed. The drawings (more 
than a hundred were assembled) were probably easier to obtain. 
since the great majority came from the large collection of 
Poussin drawings in Windsor Castle or else the rich collection 
of the Louvre itself. 

After the collecting was more or less finished and the paint- 
ings were hung (in a very convenient, didactic way, with cor- 
responding drawings beneath them). it was necessary not only 
to make a list of these works but to write a really scientific and 
critical catalogue. This has been done in a marvelous way. The 
oeuvre catalogue has been composed by Sir Anthony Blunt, who 
has for years been preparing a definitive biography of Poussin; 
the biographical notes are by Charles Sterling, Conservateur 
du Louvre, who with admirable precision and penetration gives 
the events of Poussin’s life and works from year to year on the 
basis of our most recent knowledge; and the very interesting 
general preface is by Germain Bazin, Conservateur en Chef 
des Peintures du Louvre. Every work exhibited is also illus- 
trated in generally quite good reproductions. Thus the cata- 


logue. when the works are scattered to the winds. will be a 
standard work for everyone interested in Poussin. 


a paintings, at least many of the later ones, were pri- 
marily created for people saturated with the humanistic edu- 
cation of their period. For a spectator of our own times, it is 
certainly not very easy to appreciate fully the artist’s elaborate 
and intellectualized classicism. M. Bazin, as the person chiefly 
responsible for the Poussin enterprise, wonders in his preface 
whether the exhibition will have met with “popular success.” 
Such a success would have been quite impossible in the time of 
the Impressionists. when the main “delectation” was one of the 
eye. Yet at present, in a time when one is no longer interested 
in the dissolution of objects but again in fundamental laws of 
construction and substantiality, the appeal of Poussin in artis- 
tic circles is steadily growing. 

What is characteristic of Poussin and what is perhaps the 
most difficult for a modern spectator is, if I] may use the term, 
“la littérature.” We are accustomed to looking at a painting as 
a pictorial object containing forms and colors with or without 
atmosphere. It seems almost a sacrilege for us to follow the 
postulate which Poussin formulates in a long letter to his friend 
and patron Chantelou: he asks of him—and of us—not only to 
look at the Gathering of Manna, a painting which he had made 
for Chantelou, but to read it group for group, like a book, in 
order to understand the varied and complex emotions expressed 
by the gestures of the figures. In the most mature period of 
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his activity, Poussin, like the philosopher Descartes or the 
dramatist Corneille, is interested in analyzing the passions of 
the human soul. When Poussin says that the real aim of art 
is “delectation,” we must relate the term not only to sensuous 
joy in beautiful color, wonderful figures or remarkable archi- 
tecture, but also to what was particularly despised in the Im- 
pressionists’ time, the content of the painting—which has to be 
understood and enjoyed through painterly means. 

Poussin was most appreciated in his own time and in the 
following century, and particularly in the French Academy. He 
was esteemed as a peintre philosophe, but he has never been 
properly appreciated as a pure painter—and one whose sensi- 
bility connects him with modern feeling. It is not without in- 
terest that Poussin, whom many people consider a painter of 
cold statues, was characterized, when a young man going from 
France to Rome, as a man who had the devil in his blood 
(fugue du diable). When one sees the wonderful sketches he 
made, one is astonished that the same man who worked so con- 
structively and meditatively could let himself go completely 
when putting down his first impressions. Some of these draw- 
ings, for instance, a sketch for the absolutely classicistic and 
extremely balanced Judgment of Solomon (Louvre), display a 
wildness of stroke and spontaneity of invention which the usual 
spectator does not associate with the Cartesian painter. The 
admirable collection of drawings serves as a starting point for 
the modern spectator so that he can understand the spirit 
behind the seemingly overorganized paintings. 

Poussin was a perfectionist. “My nature forces me to search 
for and to love well-ordered things,” he wrote, “fleeing from 


confusion, which is as contrary and inimical to me as deep 
darkness is to light.” Consequently, he worked on every project 
until it was absolutely finished, until everything pertinent to 
the subject was expressed. This is in great methodological con- 
trast to a painter like Rembrandt, who persuaded by the ex- 
pression of his impulses. On the other hand, this desire to give 
a subject the utmost pregnancy inspired Poussin to create out 
oi the first informal and quasi-private composition, which was 
often of great lyrical beauty, a final version that was a master- 
piece of epigrammatic and absolutely definitive character. A 
good example from the recent exhibition is the Education of 
Jupiter (Dulwich), which in color, attitudes and informality 
looks almost eighteenth-century compared with the same sub- 
ject executed some years later (now in Berlin), which is in the 
highest degree stylized and cut to the severity of a neo-Attic 
relief. The same is true for the Et in Arcadia Ego (Chatsworth) : 
the first version is free, loose and bucolic, the later Louvre 
version hieratic and sublime. 


l. THIs exhibition one had for the first time an opportunity to 
see almost the entire oeuvre of the master. Although some of 
the important works of Poussin were not available, notably such 
paintings as the Death of Germanicus (Minneapolis), Erasmus 
(Vatican), the Adoration of the Shepherds (Dresden) and the 
admirable Birth of Bacchus (Fogg Museum, Boston), there 
were enough paintings displayed so that one could see the very 
interesting evolution of the artist from 1625 to his death in 
1665. The greatest difficulty was of course with the early paint- 
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ings, of the second half of the twenties and the beginning of 
the thirties. Later, when Poussin’s fame was established, when 
he had found patrons in Italy and still more in his native coun- 
try, the chronology becomes more and more secure through 
documents and letters. However, the confusion over the succes- 
sion of the paintings which Poussin did in his first years in Rome 
is on the way to being cleared up, thanks to the eager efforts of 
a number of young scholars. From this early period come many 
of the most charming works Poussin ever painted, still free 
from the rigidity of some later works. We know now that Pous- 
sin, before he came to Rome, remained for some months in 
Venice, and that he came to Rome filled with admiration for 
the Venetian manner. Some of the most wonderful paintings of 
this period are here in the United States—Diana and Endymion 
(Detroit), which reveals the full poetic color that Poussin was 
capable of producing, or another marvelous work, the Triumph 
of Neptune (now in Philadelphia), which Poussin made for 
Cardinal Richelieu. 

With the four “Triumphs” painted for Richelieu, Poussin’s 
interest in bacchanalian themes was exhausted. Already in the 
middle of the thirties he had begun on great masculine subjects 
with many figures in strong movement; among such works, 
heroic in theme but with small figures, is the Rape of the Sabines 
(the second and more impressive version in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), or the Passage through the Red Sea, or 
the Golden Calf. After his return from a relatively short and 
hardly successful sojourn in Paris in the service of Louis XIII, 
he developed this trend of compositions with a classical mag- 
nificence: the “maniera magnifica.” From this happiest period 
in the forties and the first half of the fifties come the paintings 
which were so often particularly admired in the following cen- 
turies—Rebecca, the Judgment of Solomon, the Blind of Jericho 
and the second series of the “Seven Sacraments” (Bridgewater 
House, London). 

One of the greatest attractions in the show—an attraction 
and at the same time an enigma—was the very late work of 
Poussin, done when he was seriously inhibited by old age. The 
late works are not only glowing with a kind of lyrical revival 


The Rape of the Sabine Women (c. 1637) ; 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


which is so often peculiar to an “old-age style,” but also have 
a profound meditative and in some cases almost pantheistic 
approach which separates them from the rationalistic and mas- 
culine works of his middle period. Nothing has more incited 
the curiosity of modern interpreters of Poussin’s art than paint- 
ings like Apollo and Daphne (Louvre), which displays not only 
the beauty of the Golden Age but has the tension of positive and 
negative love, of life and death. 

Poussin as a landscape painter has a special magnitude cor- 
responding to the grande maniére of his later paintings. The 
Hermitage in Leningrad and the Moscow Museum have sent 
two purely mythological landscapes of greatest beauty, one of 
them the famous and much admired Polyphemus. In contrast to 
his contemporary Claude Lorrain, Poussin created landscape 
compositions meant not only to give pleasure to the eye or to 
transmit a certain elegiac mood, but also to be “read” and 
understood—as with many of his other paintings. They were in 
a way philosophical landscapes built into the frame of the 
great forms of the Roman campagna. From two English private 
collections come the Phocion landscapes—praised and analyzed 
already by Fénélon in the seventeenth century—where the 
sweeping landscape serves only to stress the stoical significance 
of the tragic story. A surprise is the Diogenes (Louvre), which 
after cleaning is very impressive. The wonderful conclusion of 
Poussin’s landscapes are the “Four Seasons” (recently discov- 
ered to have a secret meaning, the glorification of the Church) : 
Spring, with Adam and Eve; Summer, with Ruth and Boaz, 
that reminds many people of Cézanne; Autumn, with the huge 
cluster of grapes carried from Canaan; and finally the most 
awesome composition, Winter, not in ice and snow, but with 
rain, rushing water, projecting rocks, and a gigantic snake to 
contrast with the Ark, which appears almost indistinct in the 
distance, as the symbol of salvation through the Church. 

As always, in a vast assemblage of works, the intimate pleas- 
ure is somewhat inhibited. For the specialist, however, the 
exhibition is an incomparable object for study. And for the ar- 
tistic world and the interested layman, the Poussin revival 
thus inaugurated will probably be an enduring one. 
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A. UNEXPECTED sense of recognition is often part of the 
Western man’s response to the art of India. At first it seems a 
realm of alien forms. Among these extremes of withdrawn seren- 
ity and luxurious eroticism, among the many-limbed deities and 
triple-flexed nymphs, among the reliefs and paintings crowded 
with stylized symbolism and unknown legend, we are obviously 
traveling on the other side of a great artistic frontier. Yet the 
signs along the road are written in a language we half under- 
stand. Here the leap of acceptance by which we divine the 
power of an Ivory Coast fetish or a Sepik mask, without under- 
standing the magic-ridden mind that produced it, is not neces- 
sary; we may not be able to read immediately the symbolism 
underlying a particular Indian sculpture or painting, but already 
we are aware of an outlook and a sensibility to which we can 
respond. For these are the works of men who have moved be- 
yond magic into philosophy, and who have balanced their long- 
ing for the absolute with a concern for the great symbol of the 
human body that is paralleled only in our own tradition. And 
even when we recognize that Indian artists may be repre- 
senting the human form for other ends than Phidias or Mich- 
elangelo or Cézanne, the affinity is still there, with its elusive 
links in history and the past before history. 

It is this haunting sense of community that seems to have 
underlain the French response to the exhibition of “Trésors 
d’Art de l’Inde” at the Petit Palais in Paris early this summer; 
here, the critics have reiterated, was something new and richly 
exotic, yet unexpectedly familiar. 

The exhibition is the largest of its kind ever brought to con- 
tinental Europe. Originally it was collected from museums all 
over India for exhibition in Essen and Zurich. Afterward, when 
it came to Paris, the Musée Guimet added some important 
pieces, and the total number of exhibits was brought to almost a 
thousand items. By the very nature of Indian art this could not 
be a comprehensive exhibition; at best it is a collection of fine 
fragments that sketch out a continent of possibilities. 

Indian sculpture in fact was always linked closely with re- 
ligious ceremony and architecture, with the stupa and the 
temple; it was part of a sacred building or was meant to assist 
contemplation within it, and—auntil the relatively late appear- 
ance of the portable miniature—the same applied to painting. 
Whatever of this art can be transported is mostly what time 
and accident have broken away, and to understand Indian art 
fully we have always to remember that, behind what we see in 
museums and exhibitions, stand the vast virgin-rock sculptures 
of Ellora and Elephanta, the cave paintings of Ajanta, the rock 
reliefs of the Descent of the Ganga at Mamallapuram, the 
tall towers of Orissa, the many-pinnacled temple, encrusted 
with erotic carvings, which King Ganda Chandella built a 
thousand years ago at Khajuraho, and the hundreds of other 
temples and shrines and hewn cliffs that remain as tokens of 
the passionate search for Deliverance by men living over the 
great continent from the Himalayas down to Travancore. To 
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forget these distant monuments is like trying to understand 
Gothic art without its cathedrals or Mexican art without the 
temples of Quetzalcoatl. 

Today the development of the photographic record has made 
it possible for us to envisage absent backgrounds, and so we 
appreciate the hundreds of pieces of sculpture which form the 
most impressive feature of an exhibition like that in Paris, not 
merely as fragments broken from their parent facades and 
altars, but also because they give us the intimate shape and 
texture of what we already know in its larger forms. Many of 
the sculptures, we realize, demand their background, and lose 
most of their meaning in detachment. But there are others, like 
the extraordinary group of fifth-century Buddhas from Sarnath, 
whose serene power seems to call for the isolation that time has 
given them, and yet others, like the tender, broken lovers, 
Vishnu and Lakshmi, from the eleventh-century reliefs of 
Khajuraho, which mutilation has endowed with a poignant sug- 
gestiveness that may never have existed when they stood, com- 
plete and among their attendant beings, upon the temple wall 
itself. 


T.. Paris exhibition begins with the earliest of Indian art, 
that of the Indus civilization which flourished in the second 
millennium before Christ. It ends with modern folk art. Con- 
sidering these relics of four thousand years, one is impressed 
partly by the continuity within the Indian tradition itself, and 
partly by the successive impacts of that outside world which 
poured its waves of invaders through the open northwest so 
that their influence flowed down over the continent until it sank 
in declining ripples into the Dravidian South. 

These tendencies were there from the beginning, even in the 
Indus civilization whose rise and fall we trace only in the hints 
of archaeology. In Paris one sees none of those most interesting 
of all the Indus artifacts, the small male statues which, in all 
except their Hittite features, seem like fragile versions of 
Sumerian sculpture. But there are a number of the square seals, 
finely incised with figures of sacred cattle, which in form turn 
west toward Mesopotamia, but in symbol look already toward 
the Vedic future of India. Even more suggestive of continuity 
are the small clay figurines, whose crudeness of execution ap- 
pears to indicate the existence of a popular culture distinct 
from that of the artists who made the technically sophisticated 
statues and seals. The forms of the Indus figurines, molded 
and rolled and pinched by the fingers of peasants, recur time 
and again through Indian village art, until today, only slightly 
changed, they still appear among the toys with which children 
play in Bengal and Orissa. 

The Indus culture disappears, the Indo-Aryan invaders estab- 
lish their domination over the ancient peoples of the sub- 
continent, and out of the mingling of alien and native religions 
Hinduism arises. But the first great authentically Indian art 
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Amorous Couple under a Tree; 
Konarak, eleventh century A.D. 
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Boddhisatva Muitreya; 
Mathura, c. second century A.D. 


Head of a young man in turban; 
Sanchi, c. beginning of Christian era. 


Hindu ascetic; 
Travancore, c. eighth century A. 
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Architectural fragment, Krishna and Gopi; 
Chanda, c. eleventh century A.D. 
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At left and above: 
Image of Buddha; 
Sarnath, c. fifth century A.D. 
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emerges in the fourth century B.C., not from Hinduism, but 
from the new, dynamic creed of Buddhism, given impetus by 
the support of the great Maurya emperor, Asoka. From Asoka’s 
time until the end of the Gupta period in the fifth century, 
Buddhistic concepts dominate Indian art and establish one of 
its great trends, the trend toward pure and undesiring serenity. 
Dynasties rise and pass like the flickering of illusion, and styles 
of art change (for, contrary to many Western misconceptions, 
there has never been anything static and unchanging about 
Indian art), but over this period of almost a millennium the 
Buddhist ideal still shapes the intention of the artist. 

In its overt aspects Buddhism is the most humanitarian of 
religions, and it seems appropriate that under its influence the 
Indian artists began for the first time to discover and boldly 
explore the possibilities of the human figure. The early stages 
of this exploration can be seen very clearly in the relics from 
the great stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi, both of them well rep- 
resented in the Paris exhibition. Bharhut was probably built 
at the end of the second century B.C., and Sanchi at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. The most characteristic sculptures 
are the reliefs on the stone barriers that surrounded the stupas. 
These barriers were built and joined in the form of wooden 
fences, and the Bharhut carvings, naturalistic in their curiously 
innocent revelation of a kind of Eden world of animals and 
flowers and human life, are worked as if in obedience to the 
grain of wood; the feminine figures, already full-breasted and 
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Divine Couple, Vishnu and Lakshmi; 
Khajuraho, c. eleventh century A.D. 


wide-hipped in the familiar Indian manner, strive vainly toward 
fullness against the flattening tendency of the transitional 
process. 

A century or so later in Sanchi the conquest of stone was 
contemporaneous with the achievement of power to use fully 
the possibilities of the human form. Two of the most remark- 
able sculptures in the Paris exhibition illustrate this develop- 
ment. One is the mutilated torso of a nymph, in the triple- 
flexion posture which became an enduring convention in Indian 
art. This carving conveys with extraordinary tenderness its mes- 
sage of fullness and fertility, but it has also a roundness 
peculiarly appropriate to the soft stone in which it is cut; the 
sculptor has responded fully to his medium. The second ex- 
ample—even more impressive—is the turbaned head of a young 
man; the great mass of the strangely knobbed headdress sug- 
gests a natural convolution of worn and groined stone out of 
which the face emerges with a forward thrust that balances the 
superincumbent weight and gives a powerful setting for the 
large, contemplative eyes and the curved and peaceful mouth. 


om Sanchi and the final phase of Buddhist art many 
influences—Iranian, Parthian, Greek—broke upon the Indian 
world. Under the Kushana rulers in northern India a style was 
developed that had Iranian and even Mesopotamian affinities, 
as can be clearly seen in Paris in the massive-limbed figure of 
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the Boddhisatva Maitreya, later reworked to represent Vishnu. 

But to the Western observer the Greek influence—the influ- 
ence of a tradition revivified by exile in the Central Asian high- 
lands—is the most interesting. In its most obvious form it 
flows down from Gandhara, the center of the Greco-Buddhist 
culture in what is now Afghanistan, but Greek ideas and Greek 
works of art must have found their way into India with almost 
every invader from the north and west since Alexander. In- 
evitably, the forms and the ideas were transformed, and cer- 
tainly there is little sign of permanent Greek influence in what 
we know of later Indian theories of the artistic process. Indian 
languages, according to the linguists, do not even contain the 
words that might convey the concept of Beauty which we in the 
West have developed from the Greeks. The artist—at least until 
Moghul times—was a servant of religion, and the treatises that 
laid down the rules for his work during the medieval period of 
vast temple-building were based not on aesthetics at all in our 
sense of the word, but on the idea of creating a work which, 
by the appropriate use of certain specified forms, symbols and 
attitudes, would induce a spiritual state in the beholder, carry- 
ing him beyond the mere representation toward the divine 
quality it symbolized. Even the idealized human forms which 
impersonated the gods were to be seen, like the gods them- 
selves, as merely parts of the complex structure of illusion by 
which the Undifferentiated displays itself to human beings. 

Such an attitude is clearly far from what the West has de- 
veloped on the basis of Greek aesthetics, though it bears evi- 
dent resemblances to that of the artisans who built the European 
cathedrals for the greater glory of God rather than for the sake 
of beauty. And yet we are still faced with haunting Hellenic 
echoes throughout the great era of Indian art, and also with 
the fact that the Indians mastered the rendering of the idealized 
human figure during those centuries when their contacts— 
direct and indirect—with Greek culture were most numerous. 
That the two artistic traditions which most consciously used 
the human body as a vehicle should have met at this crucial 
period seems to suggest that, though their aims may have 
diverged, their relationship is clear, and perhaps this is the 
point where we find the reason for the familiarity that haunts 
us when we look at Indian sculptures. Their art is the cousin 
of ours, bred in a strange land and often behaving unpre- 
dictably, but bearing the family features nonetheless. 

Yet Indian art is never less than an independent tradition, 
absorbing influences but at no time dominated by them so 
far as to become a subsidiary trend, as Roman art was to 
Greek. And by the end of the Buddhist period it reaches one 
of its peaks in the great Gupta art to which belong the re- 
markable statues of Sarnath. The finest of those exhibited in 
Paris is the torso and head of a standing Buddha, with waist 
curving gently inward, and the chest then broadening almost 
femininely to the wide and powerful shoulders, on which the 
tapering neck bears, in almost perfect oval, a head whose pouting 
mouth and great downturned eyes with veiling lids form a 
curiously heavy triangle that introduces the contrast of stilled 
passion into the classically calm structure of the face. The 
human form is transfigured in representing the qualities of 
Buddhahood; the ultimate feeling is wholly and intensely 
spiritual. And yet, in illuminating an Indian religious concept, 
the: artist has produced one of the great, universally appealing 
interpretations of the human body. 

After the Gupta age Buddhism declined as a major Indian 
religion, and the revival of Hinduism was accompanied by a 
doctrinal systematization which absorbed local deities as mani- 
festations of universal gods and ensured the widest possible 
appeal for the renovated religion. The period of intense Hindu 
activity continued until the Islamic invaders triumphed during 
the thirteenth century. During this age the characteristic Indian 








temple, a massive structure covered with elaborate carvings, was 
developed and its best examples were built. Theoretically the 
artists were now servants of the cult, working to strict rules; in 
practice, like Gothic stonecarvers, they seem to have enjoyed 
much freedom of interpretation and even invention, and local 
styles and schools abounded. The prevalent fault of the period, 
as one is constantly aware on observing the representative pieces 
gathered in Paris, is for the form to become overwhelmed by 
the endless proliferation of symbolic detail, so that the simple 
sublimity of the best Buddhist art is rarely equaled. The artists 
of central India controlled this tendency most effectively, ab- 
sorbing the detail of decoration into wider general forms. Most 
of the examples from the Dravidian South, in Paris as in other 
exhibitions I have seen, show both a failure to assimilate dis- 
cordant elements and a lack of real interest in more than the 
doctrinal intent of the work; even here there are some excep- 
tions, and I was particularly impressed by a fine eighth-century 
figure of an ascetic from Travancore, carved with an angular 
intensity rare in Indian sculpture. 


= as the French critics have noted abundantly, the most 
striking general feature of the work of this period is not the 
presence of ascetic intensity, but the prevalence of its opposite 
—or rather perhaps its complement in terms of Indian religion 
—erotic feeling and intent. Meltingly seductive yakshis abound 
in the exhibition, and erotic scenes, representing the union of 
male and female principles so important to Hindu theology, are 
frequent. Recently a great deal of attention has been drawn, 
particularly by the Indian novelist and critic Mulk Raj Anand, 
to the significance of the great series of erotic sculptures, some 
of them representing the most complicated sexual acrobatics, 
which cover eleventh-century temples like those of Khajuraho 
and Konarak. These sculptures were carved under the influence 
of Tantric and similar cults which saw in the ritual performance 
of sexual acts both a symbolization of certain religious truths 
and also a kind of homeopathic stage on the path toward de- 
liverance, by means of the negation of desire through its con- 
trolled fulfillment. 

The organizers of the Paris exhibition seem to have taken 
a great deal of care to exclude the kind of examples of Indian 
erotic sculpture that might have been offensive to European 
susceptibilities, but the examples actually included are per- 
haps aesthetically more rewarding because they are less direct. 
The best of them, like the figure of Vishnu and Lakshmi which 
I have already mentioned, and an exquisite kissing couple from 
Konarak, reach a kind of tension between desire and ful- 
fillment which is extraordinarily moving. In the former par- 
ticularly one encounters, in the expressions of the figures and 
also in the very suppleness of the stone carving, an evocation 
of the amorous tenderness that appears so often in Indian poetry 
and later, after the great period of sculpture ended with the 
breakup of the medieval Indian world, in the best of the minia- 
tures, which take up again, most often in the story of Krishna 
and Radha. the symbolic theme of the divine amour. 

Of the excellent representative selection of these miniatures 
(a hundred and sixty of them) and the considerably less satis- 
fying examples of applied arts that complete the Paris ex- 
hibition I have not enough space to write adequately, and I 
decide to leave them undiscussed all the less reluctantly since 
my visits to the exhibition progressively confirmed my impres- 
sion that the greatness of Indian art lies in the stonework of 
its temples and sculptures. It is great only as a religious art, 
and its secular manifestations. even at their best, belong to a 
minor and in some ways an alien tradition that adds little to 
the majestic achievement which culminates in the sublime Bud- 
dhas and the godly lovers. 


N... the southern edge of Paris. just inside the Porte d’Orléans, 
is a busy intersection called the Place d’Alésia. With its mad 
scramble of traffic, it holds little to attract the visitor, but I 
always greet it with pleasure, for to me it means visiting 
Georges Vantongerloo, pioneer of abstract art, the last living 
and practicing artist of those who with Mondrian signed the 
De Stijl manifesto of 1918. 

Starting from the Place down the Avenue de Chatillon, one 
turns, next to a small café, into the narrow cobbled way of the 
Impasse du Rouet. Here, in a milieu which still retains a flavor 
of the nineteenth-century vie de bohéme, many artists have lived 
and worked. The recently deceased painter Hans Reichel, an 
intimate friend of Klee, lived above the arch, which opens onto 
a court surrounded by wooden studio buildings. Vantongerloo 
lives at No. 7—up two flights, and down a long wooden corridor. 

The man who opens the door is a Fleming through and 
through. His light blue eyes, set above a high-bridged nose. 
are accentuated by a florid complexion. An intellectual forehead 
opposes his strong, stubborn chin and firm, ascetic lips. Com- 
pactly built. in his immaculate blue jeans and his linen jacket. 
he has a jaunty elegance and a visible energy belying his 
seventy-odd years. 

His studio breathes an air of dedication, creative activity, 
conscious purpose. Everything is simple, the arrangement totally 
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the Belgian artist continues his explorations with the unquenchable enthusiasm of his youth. 


BY CHARMION VON WIEGAND 


functional. The few pieces of furniture are old and negligible, 
and yet the whole has a breath-taking beauty. A window almost 
tw nty feet high, at the end of the narrow room, frames a gray- 
blue plane—the Parisian sky—and on the white walls hang 
geometric compositions with pure color planes. Interspersed are 
early paintings in divisionist and pointillist manner. On wooden 
trestles and tables stand the sculptures, early figurative models 
as well as pure abstractions. And on a low platform are arranged 
small transparent forms, in plexiglass and silvered wire, which 
emit prismatic rays of color. These are the works in progress. 

Living in solitude, absorbed in his experiments, withdrawn 
from the struggle for success, Vantongerloo is relatively little 
known to the art public at large. Yet he is fanatically admired 
by a small contingent throughout the world, and particularly in 
the countries of Northern Europe. For these admirers, his 
career, his conception of art, and the development of his work 
within that conception, form a significant contribution to our 
twentieth-century culture. 


Gronces VANTONGERLOO was born on November 24, 1886, in 
Antwerp, where he began his study of art very early at the 
Royal Academy. At eighteen he decided to become a sculptor, 
and he went to Brussels to enter the Beaux Arts there. A grant 
from the Ministry of Education and later a pension from the 
Royal Court enabled him to pursue his studies. He was to re- 
main in Brussels for ten years, his work interrupted only by his 
period of military service. 

At the Brussels Academy, of course, he was exposed to the 
whole history of Western art. As for contemporary develop- 
ments, the arts in Belgium had been closely linked with events 
in Paris from the time of the Impressionists, and Cézanne, 
Pointillism and Fauvism exerted considerable influence, though 
the Cubist and Futurist revolts were scarcely experienced. 
Vantongerloo found his way to the modern tradition of Cézanne 
and Seurat, which he sought to realize in painting as well as 
sculpture. In 1914, at the age of twenty-eight, he was already 
an artist of some reputation, and King Albert had commissioned 
a sculpture from him for the government. 

At the outbreak of the First World War, when the Germans 
invaded Belgium, Vantongerloo was immediately called to the 
colors. He remembers the confusion of those critical days, fight- 
ing at the front when the front was everywhere. When the rem- 
nants of the Belgian army were swept across the border into 
Holland, he was interned with his comrades at The Hague until 
1918. He was allowed considerable liberty of movement, how- 
ever. Queen Wilhelmina purchased one of his works, and he 
was able to augment the stipend he received as a war invalid 
by giving art lessons to one of her ladies in waiting at the court. 

For Vantongerloo the war was no longer an immediate matter 
of life and death. But for him, as for the other artists of his 
generation, it was an experience that stripped away illusion and 
revealed a grim reality beneath the glittering surface of Western 
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Construction of Volume Relations (1921) ; 
collection Museum of Modern Art, New York. Gift of Miss Silvia Pizitz. 





Georges Vantongerloo 


Apples (1916) ; 
courtesy Rose Fried Gallery, New York. 


civilization. It marked a break with the past; there was no 
longer any possibility of continuing on in the old way. It was a 
period of isolation, self-examination and anxiety. And it was 
also a period when entirely new ideas came to birth. 


es 1914 and 1917, the arts in Europe underwent a 
profound transformation—one that in its magnitude can be 
compared to the abandoning, in the fourteenth century, of the 
religious, analogical basis of art, as painters turned their 
attention to man and nature and to capturing the visual appear- 
ance of things. Vantongerloo, for his part, had been working 
in the vein of Cézanne and of Seurat. Now his engrossment with 
the problem of space pushed him little by little into discarding 
all subject matter. He had, on his own, broken through to an 
abstract conception of art. But he was soon to discover that he 
was not alone in this new orientation. 

It was in 1917 that a Dutch painter and writer, just released 
from the army, returned to Leyden to resume his life as an 
artist. Theo van Doesburg, during his dreary years of guard 
duty on the Dutch-Belgian frontier, had pondered the problems 
of modern art and with indefatigable zeal had contacted young 





painters and architects in Holland. That year he met another 
Dutch painter, Piet Mondrian, who had been through the Cubist 
revolt in Paris, and who was formulating a new theory of plastic 
expression. This so fascinated Van Doesburg that he conceived 
the project of a periodical in which the new ideas could be 
discussed. Thus the De Stijl magazine was born. 

Early in 1918 Van Doesburg met Vantongerloo in The Hague 
and, on discovering that the Belgian’s research in sculpture 
paralleled that of the architects and painters assembled around 
De Stijl, invited him to contribute. Vantongerloo’s first article 
was a mathematical analysis of a sculpture by the Russian 
Cubist Archipenko. At the end of the war, in November of 1918, 
the De Stijl group issued its first manifesto, a document which 
was to become world-famous. Addressed to contemporary artists 
throughout the world, it expressed its sympathies “with all who 
are striving for the formation of an international unity in life, 
culture and art.” It was signed by all the original members 
(with the exception of the painter Van der Leck and the archi- 
tect Oud): the painters Theo van Doesburg, Piet Mondrian and 
Vilmos Huszar, the sculptor Georges Vantongerloo, the archi- 
tects Robert van’t Hoff and Jan Wils and the poet Anthony Kok. 
Vantongerloo was the youngest of the group. 
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During the ten years of its existence, the De Stijl movement 
joined forces with other groups, admitting artists of other coun- 
tries with similar aims—the Futurist Severini, the Constructivist 
Lissitzky. Vantongerloo, along with Van der Leck, ceased to 
contribute after 1919, withdrawing because he opposed Van 
Doesburg’s endorsement of the Dadaists, whose position he felt 
diverged radically from a universal constructive goal. In the 
end, the policy of De Stijl was far removed from the Neo-Plastic 
principles of Mondrian. But in this century no other magazine 
has exerted so powerful an influence on art and our environment. 


I. 1920 Vantongerloo moved to France, where he has lived ever 
since. It was in that year that he and Mondrian met and became 
friends. (The contributors to De Stijl had, for the most part, 
been widely scattered, and only Van Doesburg had personal 
contact with them.) Settling in Menton, Vantongerloo devoted 
himself intensively to sculpture, painting and the study of 
higher mathematics. In sculpture, he had made his first abstract 
work, Spherical Construction (Philadelphia Museum), in 1917 
at The Hague. Still abstracted from the figure, it was followed 
by the 1919 Interrelation of Masses, a pure abstract work of 
volume construction. In the little Triptych of 1921, he stands 
closest to Mondrian. Neo-Plastic tenets restricted color in paint- 
ing to the three primaries—red, yellow and blue—and the three 
neutrals—white, black and gray. The central relief of Vanton- 
gerloo’s triptych and the two paintings on the side panels are 
done in these colors. But here the question of influences seems 
immaterial: the Triptych is a unique work and remains an 
enchanting little masterpiece of the epoch. 

Vantongerloo remained in Southern France through most of 
the twenties, moving to Paris only in 1927. It was during his 
years at Menton that he forged his own style, a style distinctive 
not only in structure but especially in color. His interest in 
science led him gradually to investigate the full color spectrum. 
Within an exact expression, he developed a fastidious refinement 
of the color relationships. To a public now familiarized with 





Construction within a Sphere (1917); 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 


Composition with Orange Color, No. 58 (1929) ; 
collection Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 





the primary color planes of Neo-Plastic painting, Vantongerloo’s 
color may at first seem flat, strange, disturbing, even dissonant. 
But he has the capacity of attaining maximum plasticity by 
means of the unexpected: a strange green against a flat ultra- 
marine deep, a golden orange against violet, full red opposed to 
emerald green, Egyptian blue versus clear vermilion, a triad of 
deep purple, saturated green and full cadmium red. There is 
scarcely a living painter to whom color, consciously controlled 
and contained within the structure, is such a persuasive instru- 
ment of expression. The dazzling vibrations he achieves are 
altogether new in abstract painting. 


W.....: color is so striking a feature of his work, Vantongerloo 
himself has written that the subject and content of his work 
has always been space, and it is in terms of space that he has 
analyzed the development of his oeuvre: 1906-16, space solved 
by subjects after nature; 1917-36, space established by volume 
relationships, verified by geometry; 1936-38, space realized by 
means of functions of geometry; 1938-42, the solution of free 
space; 1942-49, the solution of space creation. He has yet to set 
forth his conclusions about the work from 1949 until now. 

In his earliest phase, carrying on the tradition of Cézanne 
and Seurat, Vantongerloo advanced to the use of geometric 
forms; around 1916 he was dissecting the figure into circles not 
far removed from the Orphists’ disks, but more purely geo- 
metric. From 1917, with the opening of the period he designates 
as “space established by volume relationships, verified by 
geometry,” he worked in three dimensions, massing volumes in 
severe architectonic unity. His constructions of that period 
exemplify the De Stijl ideal in sculpture as Mondrian’s con- 
temporary paintings exemplify it on the plane. These construc- 
tions, thoroughly familiar to us through their realization in 
today’s architecture, were in the beginning made of wood, 
cement and stone and had an almost Egyptian massiveness. 
Later, in the early thirties, his structures become ever lighter, 
more elegant, fusing the serenity of the classical Greek order 
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L+2 L=S (1933) ; 


collection Kay Hillman, New York. 
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Function of an Element, No. 182 (1946) ; 
collection Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 








Extended Plane (1936) ; 


private collection, New York. 


with the dynamic movement of modern life. By going far back 
into the history of culture, to Egypt and Greece, he had leapt 
forward into the future. 

Vantongerloo’s sculpture is so closely related to architecture 
that it was natural for him to step over the line into architecture 
proper. He has designed projects for urban developments, 
bridges, city centers and airports, and in 1930 the French 
government awarded him the medal of the Architectes Diplomés 
for his proposed airports. While his projects have not seen 
materialization, they have been exhibited in many countries 
and continue to exert an influence on architects today. 

Throughout his career he has alternated between working in 
three dimensions and in two. In the thirties he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to space determination on the plane. At this 
time the abstract artists, who for nearly a decade had been 
living an underground existence in the world of art, emerged 
into the limelight again, and it was seen that their ranks had 
been joined by a new generation: a movement founded by a 
handful of pioneers now embraced hundreds of young artists 
in all the countries of Europe. In 1931 the Abstraction-Création 
group was founded in Paris and was joined by all the leading 
abstract artists. Vantongerloo, along with Herbin, became vice- 
president of the organization and served with it until 1937. 


D isc the long period of his second phase Vantongerloo was 
in the habit of giving his works, both sculpture and painting, 
mathematical titles. For instance, a painting of 1931 is called 
Composition Y = X*/2. Thus he became labeled a “math- 
ematical painter” and was considered, not only by the art public 
but by the critics, as operating somewhat beyond the pale of the 
fine arts. Actually, Vantongerloo has never translated a mathe- 
matical formula into a formal language, nor has he ever had 
such an intention. His titles were intended merely to indicate 
the source of his inspiration—just as the hackneyed title 
“Nocturne” suggests the artist’s mood and has nothing to do 
with translating music into painting. In all periods artists have 
drawn their inspiration from the areas of knowledge open to 
them and consonant with their time. The figure, the landscape 
and the still life, investigated to exhaustion, have in our century 
been replaced by other subjects. Vantongerloo’s predilection 
for mathematics is little different from Picasso’s fascination 
with African sculpture, or Matisse’s interest in Near Eastern 
color harmonies, or the Futurists’ worship of machinery. All 
this is but the source material for the artist’s creation. And in 
the context of our time, mathematics is eminently appropriate. 

In 1936, as he enters the period of “space realized by means 
of functions of geometry,” his titles change; there are no more 
mathematical formulas. The paintings of this two-year period 
are among his most classical works. The Functional Red and 
Green Lines (1936) has the hieratic definition of a temple 
fagade—a reverent evocation of infinity without representation, 
achieved through pure oppositions: delicacy against massiveness, 
stability against rhythmic variety, square against rising ver- 
ticals. In contrast, Interspaced Black Lines (1937) is a sym- 
phonic variation on similar units; eight staggered broad black 
horizontals move across a horizontal canvas opposed by twelve 
vertical strings, which determine the rectangles and create a 
harmonious living dance. In the paintings of these years, Van- 
tongerloo came to a full mastery of space determination on the 
plane—a mastery all his own, in an expression totally different 
from Mondrian’s classical compositions of the same period. 

A joy in rhythm carried Vantongerloo’s painting into a new 
phase, “the solution of free space,” and brought about the 
triumph of the curve over the straight line. In 1917, Neo-Plastic 
painting had carried the curve to its greatest tension in the 
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straight line. Vantongerloo, in 1938, released the straight line 
to live out its life in free space. The works of this and the next 
three years have the economy and spontaneous discipline of Zen 
painting, but their curves are conditioned by mathematical laws. 
The series comes to an end with a work entitled Forms and 
Colors, So To Speak Irrational, a composition consisting of two 
freely drawn diagonal lines, a horizontal at the bottom opposed 
by a vertical line dividing the plane, two eccentric linear shapes 
on either side of it. The unknown, the incommensurable, is 
shaking the equilibrated classic structure. 


l. Is not surprising that Vantongerloo’s work next moves off the 
plane into space itself. There follows the period, 1942-49, which 
he designates as “the solution of space creation.” In these years 
he begins to experiment with synthetic materials—plexiglass 
and lucite—creating forms that are now geometric, now eccen- 
tric. Or he twists nickel-silver wires into strange nuclei like the 
knots of topology. The little Cosmic Element of 1946 gives the 
impression of a strange organic creature that has descended 
upon us from interplanetary space—not a dead meteorite or 
frozen fossil, for its rhythmic vitality suggests that it is pro- 


Plane and Space (1945) ; 
private collection, New York. 


pelled by its own energy. 

Now he allows color to fill the transparent forms with pris- 
matic vibration. Are his creations sculpture or painting? These 
are forms that should float in space; suspended on a string, 
they are still tied to earth, but as they move the color changes, 
disappearing or flashing out anew with every shift in the angle 
of vision. Calling upon volume without dimension and color 
without pigment, Vantongerloo is achieving a new art, a new 
manner of expressing beauty. “The spectrum is a phenomenon 
of identity.” he has written, “whose elements are repeated in 
proportien and within the phenomenon of vibration. The spec- 
trum can be used in an abstract way, so that the activity of the 
natural phenomenon is no longer present. Thus it becomes a 
new crystal, entirely a product of the mind, and our highly 
developed sensitivity.” 

This undertaking a voyage to the meteorological 
laboratory at Narvik, he has crossed the Arctic Circle to witness 
the greatest color spectacle our earth affords—the aurora 


year, 


borealis. If his new apprehensions of color reality lead beyond 
what we call painting and sculpture, he will not be disturbed, 
but will transform his work, for at seventy-four he is still 
pioneering with the unquenchable optimism of his youth. 
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T.. sixtieth birthday of the Venezuelan architect Carlos Raul 
Villanueva brings into focus an achievement whose importance 
for the arts is insufficiently appreciated, at least in the United 
States. From a purely architectural viewpoint Villanueva’s 
buildings, all concentrated in or near Caracas, owe their bold rib 
structure and cubic masculinity in concret brut to European 
antecedents, though they are nobly paraphrased. His unique 
contribution lies elsewhere—in the original approach to the role 
of painting and sculpture in architecture. This is his universal 
significance. 

The problem of integration of the arts has been kicked 
around for a long time. It is the favorite topic of forums, the 
inconclusive filler of periodicals, and the red herring distract- 
ing attention from architectural vacuity. Nowhere is an analogy 
to Mark Twain’s overworked remark about the weather more 
appropriate. Everyone talks about art in architecture, but if 
anything is done about it, it is as an afterthought—to fig-leaf 
an aesthetic blunder or curry cultural prestige. Against this 
depressingly prevalent attitude Villanueva’s work stands out in 
defiant originality. Not only did he do something about the 
integration of the arts; he made it his lifework. The Ciudad 
Universitaria in Caracas. which was built in its entirety by 
him. provides for artists and architects the only existing prov- 
ing ground to test the integrity of the three plastic arts toward 
each other. As one walks through the vast building complex, the 


Campanile, Ciudad Universitaria. 


All photes by Paolo Gasparini unless otherwise noted. 


strongest, most consistent impression is one of adequacy, of a° 
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of painting and sculpture in his architecture constitutes a unique achievement of our period. 


BY SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 


sure empathic taste that has balanced the expediency of struc- 
ture against the delight of the senses without loss of identity 
to either. ; 

There are four different ways to realize art in architecture: 
(1) structure as art, (2) applied art, (3) art and structure as 
relational entity and (4) art in an architectural setting. It will 
remain the extraordinary achievement of Villanueva that he 
demonstrated all four approaches in one building complex and 
yet retained a coherence of purpose and style. 


ice sculpturally conceived has been the prerogative of 
Nervi and Le Corbusier to such a degree that even the highly 
personal solutions of the Caracas campus campanile and the 
bold concrete barge of the new swimming stadium seem to pay 
homage to the European masters. Villanueva’s creative inde- 
pendence starts with the second approach to art integration: ap- 
plied art. In the academic vocabulary art décoratif was held 
in considerable contempt. Whatever has survived of this super- 
cilious prejudice should be refuted by Alexander Calder’s float- 
ing acoustic panels in the Aula Magna of the university. In a 
perfectly proportioned ellipse these free shapes not only serve 
a practical purpose; they are as one with the concave curve 
of the cantilevered balconies like trapeze artists with their nets. 
They convey the tension of co-ordinated dynamics in space. 
To anyone familiar with Léger’s murals in the assembly hall 
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Stained-glass window by Fernand Léger. 
Stairhall of the University Library. 
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Roof of the Aula Magna. 
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Interior, Aula Magna. 
Sculptural ceiling by 
Alexander Calder. 
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Villanueva and the Uses of Art 


Aula Magna. 
Mural by 
Mateo Manaure. 


Entrance to 
Concert Hall. 
Murals by 


Pascual Navarro. 
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Exhibition Hall, School of Architecture. 
Mobile by Alexander Calder. 


of the United Nations or in the chapel of Assy, the stained glass 
in the stair hall of the university library comes as a surprise. 
The brutality, the rawness of color contrasts, the bloated shapes 
are absent. Delicate black lines and white fields weave a glass 
curtain whose only accents are pure red flames in radiant trans- 
parency. 

And one more example of applied art—because it solves a 
highly contemporary problem, that of the space divider. Parti- 
tions that indicate but do not isolate spaces are a new archi- 
tectural concept, unknown to other style periods. It originated 
with the open floor plan. Villanueva commissioned the sculptor 
Victor Vasarely to design a partition—a challenge of applied 
art which the beaux-arts generation would have rejected with 
indignation. Vasarely’s solution is all sculpture and yet all 
function: the delineation of inner and outer space and the con- 
figuration of solids through the gradation of light. 


Tie word “relational” has become symptomatic of our time. 
The obsession “to relate” to anybody and everything is a plain- 
ly contemporary indication of insecurity and fear. But in archi- 
tecture the desire to relate to art is as old and as natural as 
cultural awareness itself. Greek temple pediments, Hindu vi- 
manas, Maya pyramids and Baroque castles—all aspired to co- 
ordinate statically dependent and self-expressive form. The In- 
dustrial Revolution destroyed this relational intuition together 
with most other intuitions. Helpless eclecticism made such a 
mess of art in architecture that the reform wave of the 1920's 
anathematized interbreeding of the arts. Villanueva, whose pro- 
grammatic statements are candidly humble, has said that the 
reason why the architect seeks the talent of the artist is “the 
desire to give greater profundity and significance to his build- 


Dividing wall sculpture by Vasarely. 


ings, searching for an enrichment of his own rigidly controlled 
means through plastic values of the traditional tools of the 
This 
search for transcendence beyond the purely architectural crea- 
tion, rarely if ever admitted by any other architect, has led to 


painter and sculptor which are color, line and form.” 


some of the most persuasive relational compositions in the 
Ciudad Universitaria. 

We are by now accustomed to the calculated light-and-shadow 
etchings of cast-concrete forms. The roof structure of Le Cor- 
busier’s Marseilles apartments or Wright’s Guggenheim helicoid 
would be nothing without them. But no one else has used these new 
accents in direct relationship to painting as did Villanueva when 
he placed Mateo Manaure’s tile mural against the roof structure 
of the Aula Magna. His virtuosity in handling light as a crea- 
tive medium can best be comprehended by juxtaposing this 
almost brutal impact of the Aula plaza with the exhibition hall 
of the just-finished School of Architecture. A Calder mobile, 
large but without the self-defeating heaviness of his latest work, 
cascades through three stories. It compels the eye to move up- 
ward from the ground floor, and down when seen from the 
balconies—white disks dancing in all directions on the somber 
background like light reflections on a brook. 


Z. buildings of the various faculties are joined by a con- 
tinuous covered walk that widens at intersections into plazas. 
Here the relationship of wall to mural is determined by move- 
ment, either linear or contained. The communicating spaces of 
the plan are charted through art. These cool concrete passages 
serve not only circulation, but are the main lounging and meet- 
ing places of the students, a refuge from the brilliant glare of 
a tropical sun. Their mood is set by the rhetoric of the walls. 



























Villanueva and the Uses of Art 





The impersonality of Pascual Navarro’s mosaics is mere ac. 
companiment on the way to the concert hall. But the strange 
mystical kinship between Léger’s cabalistic wall painting and 
the archaic prayer of Laurens’ figure arrests. They ask of the 
student a response—positive or negative—a calculated voice 
to complete the triad of architect, artists and public. 

Conscious syncopations of visual experience, the contraction 
into dramatic focal points of experience, constitute the climax 
of Villanueva’s vision. They are reserved for the fourth vari- 
ation of the theme of integration: self-contained art in an 
architectural setting. Not that sculpture is released from its 
environment. Its location is as cunningly devised as that of 
applied or relational art. But the expedient structure steps back, 
paying homage to pure creativeness by changing from raison 
d’étre to background. These backgrounds are so carefully chosen 
that the three sculptures seem to signify three different spheres: 
terrestrial for Arp’s squat Shepherdess, interfluent for Pevsner’s 
Dynamic Projection in Space and heavenly for Baltazar Lobo’s 
hovering Phantom. 





PHOTO BY CREOLE PETROLEUM CORP. 


Sculpture by Henri Laurens, 
mural by Fernand Léger. 


.. art of the masters in an architectural setting could be 
credited to purely aesthetic preferences, like the sculpture garden 
of the Modern Museum or the fountains of Versailles, if it were 
not for the discrepancy between the educational background 
of the average South American student and this climax of 
twentieth-century art. For Villanueva the justification of his 
immensely costly integration program is not predominantly aes- 
thetic but moral. In a speech at the opening of the Aula Magna 
he said: 

“The painter and sculptor have started to abandon the purely 
personal and individualistic tradition in favor of a new one, 
speaking through new symbols of responsibility for humanity, 
social consciousness and collective sympathy. Those of their 
paintings and sculptures which stop offering as their only value 
arbitrary individualism will reincorporate into society art in its 
most functional, most direct, most necessary relationships. To 
introduce works of painting and sculpture within the framework 
of architecture signifies a desire to assume social responsibility. 
Is it necessary to repeat that contemporary art ultimately cannot 
create for its own sake, or even exist in a personal world whose 
comprehension is confined to a limited number of people escap- 
ing into the sterile isolation of individual action?” 
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Covered plaza. 























. is almost a shock to come across morality in abstract art, 
a morality historically associated with the revolutionary zeal of 
1920 and now reasserted in our unzealous times. Villanueva’s 
statement that “integration of the arts results in a new architect- 
ural-sculptural-pictorial organism where none assumes minor 
importance, where no fissure exists between all human aspira 
tions,” gathers like a canon to Mondrian’s incantation: “‘a future 
life—more real, more pure; with needs more real, fulfilled more 
purely by the harmonious relations of plane, line and color.” 
Both declarations find their harmony in Plato’s identification of 
beauty with the ultimate good. To Villanueva the work of art 
lives only as it fertilizes the experience of more minds than the 
one which created it. The university to him is an ideal environ- 
ment in which all elements aspire to perfection, all physical 
influences assert supra-material values. The barriers between 
man and man, insurmountable in ordinary life, are broken down 
by the shared immersion in art. 

“In architectural space,” said Le Corbusier, without ever test- 
ing his elegant aphorism, “a work of art is either worthless or 
Entrance Plaza, Aula Magna. priceless.” The supporting evidence is provided in the lifework 
Sculpture by Jean Arp. of Carlos Raul Villanueva. 
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Sculpture 

by Antoine Pevsner, 
wall decoration 

by Vasarely. 


Central Library. 
Sculpture by 
Baltazar Lobo. 











& younger generation of Spanish artists has been slow in 
reaching New York. Largely ignored in their own country, they 
have generated a fair amount of interest in Paris, and even in 
London they have a following. Here, they have been showing 
singly or in small groups since early last spring and at last 
could be seen en masse, in a grouping at Bertha Schaefer and 
major exhibitions at the Guggenheim and the Modern that 
dominated the summer season. 

Of the respective choices and installations, there is not much 
to be said. The show at Bertha Schaefer was insignificant in 
size, but it represented several artists not exhibited at the two 
museums. It and the Modern include sculpture. which the Gug- 
genheim most regrettably omitted. On the other hand, the 
Guggenheim, whose show was called “Before Picasso—after 
Miré,” included a sizable representation of the work of Isidro 
Nonell (1873-1911), most of it exactly contemporaneous with 
Picasso’s early output and all of it talented, but chiefly of in- 
terest for the light it sheds on the milieu of the younger man. 

In installation, I thought the Guggenheim’s exhibition came 
off best. At the Modern, the works of each artist are grouped 
together, and this concentration simply underscores the mediocrity 
of most of the participants. Mr. Sweeney showed his artists piece- 
meal, and even had his juxtapositions been less sensitive than 
they were, his method would have sufficed to carry the show. For 
one thing, it minimized the artists’ weakness—the visitor received 
only a passing impression of a picture, and it was not for some 
while that he had occasion to see another by the same hand. In 
this way he was kept awake, much as a moribund frog is kept 
twitching by properly spaced administrations of electric shock. 
Then, too (and more seriously), Mr. Sweeney’s procedure har- 
monized very nicely with the landscape of the Isle of Wright. 
True, it disregarded the alcoves, but these had been intended to 
offer only a minor sort of relief from the overpowering, ineluct- 
able ascent of the ramp; and the course of this ascension was 
seconded by the way in which the paintings were hung. At the 
same time, the Modern’s installation makes one worthwhile 
point: whereas Mr. Sweeney showed Viola in the regular exhibi- 
tion space, the Modern consigns him to the narrow obscurity of 
a corridor—although I think it is too generous, even at that. 

Because most of these artists are wretched. With some, like 
Viola or Suarez, the work is of art-school quality. One or two, 
like Rivera, do competent pieces (I mean his constructions at 
the Modern and the Guggenheim; his painting at Bertha Schaefer 
is far worse), serious and well composed, but routine enough 
also to be considered exercises, albeit on a much higher plane. 
Still others, like Farreras, who uses films of tissue paper and 
gauze along with oils, or Tharrats, making oil on canvas yield the 
effect of enamel on copper, have found only arresting gimmicks. 

More distressing, however, is the question of manner, which 
presents itself with still greater insistence because manner is all 
many of these artists have to show. Here, after all, is a group 
of men who are not well known, representatives of the very 
latest from a fairly isolated part of the globe—and yet they give 
a positively oppressive sense of the déja vu. Nearly everything, 


* « * : 
Spain in the Swim A series of exhibitions in New York, broad if 


belated, brings the younger generation of Spanish artists to American attention. 





BY JERROLD LANES 


in these exhibitions. is familiar, much of it stale, and a num- 
ber of artists can be defined fairly completely in terms of’ the 
prominent styles of the hour: Mampaso, who is half Kline and 
half Soulages but lacks the latter’s spurious richness and the 
former’s real excellence; Hernandez Pijuan. whose work em- 
bodies the still more familiar fusion of Kline and De Kooning; 
Feito, in the line of Fautrier, but with more powder and more 
pastel, and thus a luminosity that is largely divorced from the 
forms; Zobel, hungrily scrounging around Michaux and Wols. 
I wish I could discuss the causes and implications of this phe- 
nomenon—it has already been done, but apparently one cannot 
say these things too often since saying them never does any 
good. Still, the least I can do here is ask the question: How 
does experimental work become so stereotyped; or, to use the 
more customary terms, How does avant-garde come to be 
kitsch ?* 

I suppose there is a pictorial, as well as a sociological, in- 
evitability in this development, for it does seem difficult indeed 
to take the formal vocabulary and compositional procedures of 
Cubism, which make up our artistic lingua franca, much further 
than Mondrian did—one is condemned to repeat the modernist 
idiom, but in a milder tone than was originally used. On the 
face of things, there would be an alternative course to the con- 
ceptual, strictly objective plasticity of the Cubist tradition. It 
has to do with the re-creation of spiritual or emotional states as 
this was realized by Klee, with an Expressionist tradition broad 
enough to embrace Kandinsky on one side, Munch and Nolde 
on the other. But the example of Mondrian, with his intransigent, 
exclusive insistence on the irreducible pictorial fact, has stood 
as a reproach to this second manner and sapped it of its con- 
fidence. There have been some good Expressionist painters, but 
no really ambitious ones—that is, artists with a developed 
historical concern. These last have always felt bound to an 
abstract style, however strong their leanings toward Expres- 
sionist modes. 

The results have been what we know so well today: of pic- 
torial absolutism one keeps the abstraction and also the sim- 
plicity; yet the abstraction does not stem from formal analysis 
nor the simplicity from reducing that analysis to its most basic 
terms. Rather, they are the products of an emotionalism which— 
particularly if it is to be set down with any directness—pre- 
cludes lengthy reflection or the elaboration of a complex form. 
But where these are lacking, there is no vehicle adequate to 
carry the artist’s feelings, and their complexity must be reduced 
in turn. Thus is instituted a vicious circle whose effects are seen 
everywhere: striking work, at its best, but work in which an 
excessively rudimentary composition tends to become just a 
snappy design, in which an insufficiently pondered emotion tends 
to become only a sensation. 


*The basic discussion, of course, is Clement Greenberg’s “Avant- 
Garde and Kitsch,” which appeared in the Partisan Review, Fall, 
1939. It should be supplemented by Harold Rosenberg’s brief but 
very suggestive piece on “Art Books, Book Art, Art,” also in the 
Partisan Review, Winter, 1960. 
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Yartin Chirino, Root No. 3 (1960) ; 
lent by the artist. 





Oteiza, Slow Forms before Closing Space (1958) ; 
collection Gres Gallery, Washington, D.C. 





Pablo Serrano, Taurobolium (1960); lent by the artist. 
Three works above at Museum of Modern Art. 






































ries has tended to resist these trends, perhaps because 
the sheer mass of the medium and the slowness of the work 
discourage a spontaneous, Expressionist attack, while, on the 
other hand, the three-dimensional presence which the finished 
work will have encourages a more objective, formalistic 
approach. Accordingly, sculptors seem more concerned with 
composing a piece than do painters, and since the principles of 
sound composition—like the general principles of any discipline 
—are few and constant, sculptors tend to be both traditionalistic 
and conceptual in their attitudes. 

I wish that some of Martin Chirino’s earlier work had been 
shown at the Modern, as a lesson in what an excellent sculptor 
can achieve within this bias. The very recent work, which Mr. 
O’Hara has chosen, seems far more usual—the forms are few 
and assertive, with their mass outweighing the space; curves 
are less frequent than in the early work, even in the twisted 
Roots: the lines of force are simple and direct, and the whole is 
broadly equivalent to Kline. The earlier work is, by comparison, 
anachronistic. It is very open in form, and at first the iron 
almost resembles pipe cleaners; but as Chirino’s style evolves, 
the metal becomes thicker, serving no longer as a line around 
a plane but as the filled-in plane itself. At the same time, the 
image, never very explicit, grows less apparent, so that the 
result is almost Purist—the means come from Gonzalez, but 
the shapes are like Léger if not Ozenfant. It is entirely conven- 
tional work, but in the best sense, its quality owing both to the 
greatness of its tradition and the easy. controlled assurance 
with which the artist continues it. 

As it is, the sculptural tradition is very weakly represented 
by two artists who are dissimilar to look at but seem dialectical- 
ly very close, Oteiza and Pablo Serrano. The works of both 
artists are really more like collage than sculpture, by which 
I mean they are devoid of volume. Oteiza’s seem to have been 
conceived after a kind of cut-out process, in which a simple 
metal shape was created and another shape then snipped out 
of it; the resultant void interpenetrates with the planes of 
metal, and this interlocking—very “geometric” in its quality— 
is the statement. Serrano cuts simple planes of iron and simply 
welds them together, in what seems to me like a dreadful mis- 
use of Gonzalez’ idiom. 

There is one interesting thing about these pieces, however, 
that makes them so hard to describe but also makes the com- 
parison of the two artists valid: I mean their extreme generality 
and the equivocation this causes. In the case of Oteiza, one 
might say it is simply his manner—his is very conceptual work, 
and it has the generality of all formal propositions, although 
I feel that here the concept is too unspecified, for lack of any- 
thing of a different nature to test itself against. But with Serrano 
this cannot be claimed; yet he, too, has a Constructivist air, 
for all his debt to Gonzalez. You can judge of this readily from 
the fact that, of his two sculptures, one is an arrangement of 
forces named Taurobolium, the other, a bull called Space. The 
subject, then, is unimportant, and the forms, like Oteiza’s, do 
in fact have the generality of forms unqualified by something 
to portray. The artist does not, in such cases, animate his shapes 
from within, he manipulates them from without; but as there 
is no necessity to the subject, so there is no finality to the form, 
and perhaps this is basically why both artists’ work lacks 
volume. Serrano’s, in particular, has a pasteboard effect, and 
one gets the impression that he uses welding as a deus ex 
machina, developing his image by expedients in which he himself 
does not believe. undecided as he is whether he is sculpting 

particular subjects or universal forms. 

This is, after its fashion, the problem of figuration, and it is 
interesting to come upon it where one least expected it. Cer- 
tainly, these pieces are imperfect, and they would be imperfect 





Spain in the Swim 





Rafael Canogar, Painting No. 48 (1959) ; at the Guggenheim 
Museum. Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 


whether they were compositions or scenes, as we can judge 
from Serrano’s works. Yet their specific and radical weakness 
stems from something different. It is not the inability to believe 
in values of form alone—on the contrary, everything is 
approached from this bias, even, as we shall see, the figure. 
Rather, these pieces are vitiated by an inability to see “pure” 
forms, or the pure relations of forms, as individual rather than 
general, and this drains the work of any possible content, 
figurative or abstract, as it prevents contemporary art in general 
from choosing a course. 


0. THE painters in these three exhibitions, two deserve a special 
mention, Canogar and Cuixart.* Canogar is only twenty-six, and 
so far as I can see he has been doing good work for only the 
past year, and then not consistently; but he is a very talented 
painter, and I think he has a voice of his own: a kind of 
lacerated cry that, in quality, is like the part of Bacon’s 
pictures Bacon leaves unsaid—an unknown but imminent hor- 
ror, an anguish that is pressing but without form. In Canogar’s 
technique, it expresses itself in a shadow or black blur almost 
like the effect you would get if you pulled a print from the 
developer before it had been entirely immersed; it is seen to 
particular advantage sloping down the right of Requiem and 
in Painting No. 57, where it hovers over much of the field. 

Yet, as a rule, Canogar chooses to define his areas decisively, 
by extreme contrasts of value and a very vigorous line, and this 
leads to a conflict between his vision and the means he has so 
largely borrowed from others that weakens his work. For in a 
fully realized style, the conflict between palpitating terror and 
the imperious brush would give the work its deepest meaning: 
the antagonists are both heroic and equal, and they fight to a 
repeated draw, which becomes, in effect, the image. 





*Tapies has already been discussed by the present writer in ARTS, 
May, 1959. 





Modest Cuixart, Visconti (1960) ; at the Guggenheim Museum. 
Collection René Drouin, Paris. 


But in Canogar, the antagonists are not nearly equal, for his 
compositions are banal—not weak, and in most cases not slop- 
py, just commonplace, as may be judged from Painting No. 48. 
The disposition of the masses in this handsome work is marked- 
ly suggestive of what you find in dozens of pictures by the 
masters—those in which a torso is seen in three-quarter view, 
facing left. Hals, Ingres or Titian will offer parallels; Cézanne’s 
Old Woman with Rosary, of 1898-99, is a relatively recent and 
readily accessible example. Similarly, Canogar’s Requiem re- 
sembles a number of Pietas. I do not point out these similarities 
with a belittling intent: at this level of generality—for com- 
positional types are conceptual things—there are remarkably 
few ways to put a picture together. And yet the portraits of Hals 
or Cézanne strike us as complex, while Canogar’s painting 
seems . . . elemental, perhaps, but elementary as well, as even 
the most cohesively composed pictures of today strike us as ele- 
mentary. For what gives the works of the masters their com- 
plexity, what removes them from the level of general “ideas,” 
is their particularity; and what gives them their particularity 
is the image, the figuration in a specific, not an ideated form. 

Two of Canogar’s paintings seem especially interesting in 
this connection, although neither, as it happens, represents 
the artist at his best: Descabello and St. Christopher. Whatever 
their faults, both are creditable works until you look at their 
titles. Appreciation then becomes a matter of comparing this 
descabello, the slaying of a bull, with other images one has seen 
of the “moment of truth”; or of comparing Canogar’s St. Chris- 
topher with other versions one knows—Pollaiuolo’s, for instance, 
or Dirk Bouts’. It then appears that Canogar’s image is of a 
rather low order, more like caricature than painting, and almost 
like cartoon. It may be that the pictures were painted without 
the images in mind, and that the anecdote was noticed only 
when they were done, but it would still be Canogar’s imagina- 
tion that saw these shapes as those events, and the likeness is 
still too gross. 

Nonetheless, I should not wish to press my criticism of these 
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uenheim Museum, New York. 


Eduardo Chillida, Place of Silences (1958) ; 
at Museum of Modern Art. Lent anonymously. 





paintings too far. They represent a great deal more than others 
have to offer—Saura, for example, who gives us the cartoon 
direct. Saura is a clumsy pasticheur of Picasso and, through 
him, of De Kooning as well; yet all in all, while his means may 
be imitative, cheap, superficial, bad, at least they are usually 
an attempt, and their qualities are plastic, if only through their 
antecedents and in however debased a guise. The arm that waves 
good-by in Adios is, by comparison, hard to define, for in a way 
it is scarcely there. Pictorially, it is not a plane nor even a line; 
semantically, its only function is to suggest the real thing. It is, 
like so much else in contemporary painting, a referent of no 
plastic quality and with only the crudest adequacy as a sign. 
Still, in a time of such relentless visual schematizing, it fairly 
represents all that many artists seem able to achieve in the way 
of figuration, or even of form. 

It is in this context that Modest Cuixart seems so interesting, 
but he is interesting enough in himself: he is a singular painter, 
although he works in a minor mode, using a great deal of metal 
paint to make weird, flamboyant shapes that put me in mind 
of Gaudi, except that they are more obsessive and less thea- 
trical. The difficulty is in saying what these are shapes of. I 
think one can be sure they are shapes of something, if only 
because Cuixart neglects his composition so, and because seman- 
tic reference typically accompanies such a disregard: what de- 
termines the success of the painting is not the formal structure 
but the apposition of the signs. Sometimes Cuixart’s clustered 
dribbles suggest veins or arteries; another frequent shape is the 
lozenge—and Cuixart uses his paint thickly, so the disk stands 
out from the ground—pierced by a wiggly gash: the mouth is 
stated but the lips are not, and the effect is the very disturbing 
one of a pleasure that is alluringly hinted at, then viciously de- 
nied. Indeed, Visconti, Cuixart’s most memorable painting, bears 
a plain resemblance to Miré’s savage Woman of 1934. A fair 
amount impedes the realization of all this: the diffuse light given 
off by the gray metallic paint, and sometimes an excessive dif- 


fuseness of the image itself, which is general today. One admires 
the action, which is “all over,” and thus one makes a virtue of 
the lack of focus and concentration of the sign. 


i SHOULD like to conclude with mention of the sculptor Eduar- 
do Chillida. Where there is so much empty muscular shouting, 
Chillida’s work is full of silence and prayer. I can say very 
little about it, although I should like to say a lot. Chillida has 
a feeling for iron that others lack or have lost; this at least 
can be learned from the works exhibited, but not much else, 
for Chillida, who is thirty-six, seems to have moved quickly 
over the last couple of years, and such of his work from the 
early fifties as I have seen is somewhat various. Its dominant 
style resembles what you might get if you tried to render 
Chinese ideograms in plowshare shapes—these are very moving 
hieratic signs, with some figuration hidden in the concept, per- 
haps, and a pregnant space about them. Plastically they are 
fairly simple, but their plasticity is not their point, and their 
simplicity, unlike that of neo-Cubist or action art, arises from 
how much they concentrate, not from how much they omit. 

More recently, however, Chillida has gone back to an elab- 
orated manner that owes much to Gonzalez’ work between 1937 
and 1940 and bears a remote family resemblance to Zadkine, at 
least in its use of void as an accent where you would expect a 
mass. The result does resemble some of David Smith’s recent 
work, like the “Raven” series of 1955-57; but for all the residue 
of Cubistic dialectic, Chillida makes no attempt to simulate 
“action” as Smith’s series does. His forms are bolder and his 
rhythms far more complex, while his simplicity is still that of 
significant basics, as in the earlier ideograms, not of the ignored 
complexities one usually sees today. Whispering of the Limits, 
No. 3 and Place of Silences are certainly not denotative images; 
they are meaningful signs. They dominate the Modern’s exhibi- 
tion from a considerable height, and they have to be seen. 
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BY HILTON KRAMER 


ae the museums, the summer in New York has not been 
rich in exhibitions. There is really no reason why it should be. 
New York doesn’t attract anything like the same volume of avid 
and sophisticated tourism that transforms Europe each summer 
into an international culture picnic. The well-heeled and ambitious 
collectors of contemporary art are naturally to be seen at the Ven- 
ice Biennale or catching up on the latest reputations in London 
and Paris. One has the impression that the crowds of visitors who 
fill the museums here in the summer months are not, for the most 
part, the kind of public that would bother much with the general 
run of galleries even if they were open. I see nothing wrong in 
this. It seems perfectly right for an out-of-town visitor with a 
lively curiosity about art but without the opportunity to come 
to New York oftener than once a year to confine himself to 
the museums. He has every right to want to look at masterpieces, 
an appetite for which the New York museums are amply 
equipped to satisfy. The way things are going these days the 
visitor is more than likely to have available on permanent dis- 
play in his own hometown—in Dallas, say, or Kansas City—a 
new painting by Guston or Dubuffet, whereas he must come to 
New York to see a roomful of Rembrandts or a half-dozen major 
works by Matisse. 

The Metropolitan impresses one as being more at home with 
this public than the other museums, and in fact, seems really to 


Sixteenth-century French or Flemish artist, Interior with Man Writing; 
collection Walter C. Baker. At Metropolitan Museum. 


address itself to scarcely any other audience summer or winter. 
One of the good results of this has been the series of summer 
oan exhibitions of paintings from private collections, consist- 
ing for the most part of luscious examples of French Impres- 
sionist and Post-Impressionist painting, of which we have had 
another splendid installment this year (July 6-September 4). 
The bad result—and what could be worse?—is the sheer trash 
which the Met continues to pump into its exhibition schedule 
as a way of keeping up a steady flow of publicity in the news- 
papers and weekly magazines. In recent years we have had giant 
color transparencies from Time, Inc., photographs from some 
hoked-up enterprise of the Saturday Review and the amateur 
paintings of a retired prime minister, to mention only the most 
atrocious. The only visible justification for showing any of this 
junk is the built-in publicity it brings with it. It is simply vulgar 
for an institution of the Met’s stature to court attention by such 
means. This summer we have had a second lot of those tenth- 
rate photographs from the Saturday Review, which is apparently 
still trying to live down the fact that “literature” was once a 
part of its name. I confess to being baffled why anyone wants to 
bother with this stuff. You can always pick up a soiled copy 
of Life in the subway and see more or less the same thing. 

The summer loan exhibition has been a real delight, however. 
This is the sort of thing the Met does best now since it makes 
demands only on gallery space and the generosity of donors and 
none at all on intellect or imagination. There are magnificent 
pictures from the Stephen Clark collection in particular. There 
are some great Cézannes, especially the portrait of Madame 
Cézanne in the Conservatory. This is a painting of such lucidity. 
subtlety and grandeur, at once so innocent of facility and so 
determined in its realization, that one can’t always bear a very 
close look at some of the other artists here until this picture has 
been thoroughly assimilated and the temptation to use it as a 
standard of excellence discounted. I found it especially hard to 
do justice to the Renoirs, which seemed to “give” wherever one’s 
eye pressed them very hard, after close attention to the Cézanne. 
But there are many and various felicities in this exhibition, and 
one can only name a few besides the many Manets, Van Goghs 
and Matisses: a very strong Braque, called Abstract Still Life, 
in the Clark collection; an audacious Degas, The Laundress, in 
the Sachs collection; and a rich, shimmering Vuillard interior, 
Madame Hassel and Denise Nathanson at the Pavillons, Viller- 
ville, in the Ittelson collection. 

Also to be seen at the Met this summer was the Walter C. 
Baker collection of drawings (June 2—September 4). This, too, 
has been an event of a very high order, compromised only by the 
group of modern American drawings which was given over 
almost entirely to that strain of stylish romanticism which is 
nothing but a depressing mélange of fashion and nostalgia. 
There are truly magnificent drawings in this collection, ranging 
from the Renaissance to modern times and by masters both cele- 
brated and anonymous. The American batch leaves one feeling 
only a vague sense of pity and contempt in such a context. 


T.. other main museum events of the summer have been the 
contemporary Spanish exhibitions at the Guggenheim and Mod- 
ern museums which are discussed elsewhere in this issue. Related 
to them was the large show of “European Art Today” at French 
and Co. (June 7-August 13), an exhibition organized by Mr. 
Sam Hunter of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts and which has 
been touring the country for the past year. (It may currently 
be seen, for the last time, at the Baltimore Museum, September 
18-October 16.) This is a kind of road-company Biennale, con- 
sisting of 119 works by thirty-five artists, and covering the 
younger European reputations in painting and sculpture. The 
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Paul Cézanne, Madame Cézanne in the Conservatory ; 
} collection Stephen C. Clark. At Metropolitan Museum. 
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Edouard Vuillard, Madame Hessel and Denise Nathanson at the Pavillons, Villerville; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ittleson, Jr. At Metropolitan Museum. 


same Spanish artists showing at the Guggenheim and Modern 
are represented here along with others from England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark and the Low Countries. 
It is one of those exhibitions that depress even as they inform, 
but in the end one is grateful for it if only for the way it clari- 
fies certain pretenses and failures of recent art and makes one 
or two of its real achievements more visible. 

Outstanding among the latter is the sculpture of Robert 
Mueller, who has had a big show at the Biennale this year. The 
robust imagery of this sculpture, the firmness and precision of 
its craft along with its burgeoning, sensuous subject-matter, 
mark it as an authentic and not merely an art-derived expres- 
sion. So much else here strikes one as being only an improvised 
recipe drawing arbitrarily upon the standard-brand, instant-mix 
formulas of transatlantic aesthetics. Mueller’s iron construc- 
tions inject something very personal, hard and forthright into 
this atmosphere. At times his vision is almost Arp-like in its 
delicacy and poetics, and yet there is a violence in it which may 
or may not be an influence of the late Germaine Richier, Muel- 
ler’s former teacher. In any case, his poetry is all his own and 
impresses one as being more serious for having come to him 
a little harder than to his elders. 

The other positive attraction of this exhibition is the group of 


English painters. They are easily distinguishable from the others, 
first because they are a little more old-fashioned in their fidelity 
to the medium of oil painting, and second (what may be the 
same thing) they are markedly more pictorial in their painting. 
Many of the other painters in this exhibition show thick rectan- 
gular surfaces of worked-over muddy substances that one agrees 
to regard as “paintings” only because the definition of new terms 
would be difficult and unrewarding. Since most are composed 
of—but not necessarily with—paint, then I think it would be 
just to call them non-pictorial paintings. The interest of such 
paintings resides in what one might call the facial characteristics 
of their physical matter; color is often no more than a form 
of “make-up” applied to the surface. Two of the painters in 
the English section of this exhibition, Peter Lanyon and Roger 
Hilton, are at the opposite extreme. They appear to think 
through their paintings pictorially in a way, as I say, that looks 
almost old-fashioned in this context. Their conceptions are more 
complex, more thoroughly worked out, and to my eye at least, 
more interesting in having undergone a development which is 
always clearly visible but which is not necessarily the main 
point of their pictures. Moreover, these paintings leave a very 
definite impression of having been arrived at as the result of 
a keen involvement with visual experience. One’s memory of 
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them is dominated by visual rather than physical effects. 

Alan Davie, in many ways a more powerful painter than either 
Lanyon or Hilton, does not quite fit this pattern. Davie seems 
at times to be doing Graham Sutherland over again from Jack- 
son Pollock. His color, the graphic definition of every shape and 
the pseudo-symbolical atmosphere of his pictures—all this con- 
nects Davie very clearly, in my mind at least, with Sutherland 
and the thornier branches of English Surrealism. Yet Davie is 
an infinitely stronger personality than Sutherland; his visual 
impact, even when it turns out to be bombast, is always memn- 
orable. Whether such impact is painterly, or reflects only a gift 
for the graphic, remains to be seen. 


s main American exhibition of the summer has been the 
showing of the private collection of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Neuberger 
at Knoedler’s (June 8-September 9) for the benefit of the 
American Federation of Arts. The exhibition consists of seventy- 
one works covering the period 1910-60, and represents only a 
portion, of course, of a larger collection. 

It is almost always a pleasure to see a really interesting 
private collection in its permanent surroundings, where life is 
lived in its presence and somehow modifies, and is itself modi- 
fied by, a subtle intermingling of art and workaday affairs. Odd 
juxtapositions, crowdings, changes of light, the different shapes 
of rooms, the imposition of furniture, pets and the general 
exigencies of daily life—all this adds up to something, a 
psychological atmosphere in which art changes and often shows 
its greatest strengths. Inevitably it is all lost when the collection 
is taken bodily into a gallery or museum and shown to the 
public as—well, in this case, as just another collection of Ameri- 
can art. I confess that by the time I had looked at everything 
in the Neuberger Collection show, it was only the more com- 
modious atmosphere of the Knoedler Galleries that gave me 
any assurance that I had not somehow wandered by mistake 
into the Whitney Museum. Perhaps this is another way of say- 
ing that the Neubergers take what can only be called the official 
‘'>~ of American painting, and do not allow eny idiosyncrasies 
of taste to impose distortions on the canon as it is defined for 
us season after season by Mr. Goodrich and his colleagues. 
This makes for a certain standard of quality, but also for 
dullness. 

In any case, there are good paintings here by Milton Avery, 
Richard Diebenkorn, Arthur Dove, Marsden Hartley, John 
Marin, Georgia O’Keeffe and Niles Spencer. (The sculpture, 
on the other hand, seems undistinguished.) The Marin water 
color of 1910, The Harbor, I thought one of the best of its kind 
I had ever seen. There is a Guston of 1945, called Night Chil- 
dren, which is an embarrassment as anything other than a period 
piece. But then, a great deal of the painting here, as in American 
painting generally, dates rather quickly. This applies too, I 
think, to De Kooning’s painting of Marilyn Monroe, a better 
picture than many in the collection but one which nonetheless 
shows no sign of improving with age. It begins to look more 
and more like a victim of the lipstick advertisements which are 
said to have inspired it, but it will always have a period interest 
as one of the more fetching documents in the cult that artists 
and intellectuals have made of this movie star in the fifties. 

I wish the Neubergers had decided to show some large sam- 
plings of the works of Avery and Eilshemius, two painters whose 
works they have purchased in large numbers. Not only interest- 
ing to see in themselves, such pictures would have thrown the 
exhibition a little off balance, given it a personal stamp and per- 

haps even conveyed something of that atmosphere of private 
appreciation that one misses here. Perhaps they will do it on 
another occasion. 
















































Nicolas Lagneau, Old Man with Skull Cap; 
collection Walter C. Baker. 
At Metropolitan Museum. 





Georges Braque, Abstract Still Life; 
collection Stephen C. Clark. 
At Metropolitan Museum. 
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John Marin, The Harbor; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Neuberger. 
At Knoedler Galleries. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


The Arts of Belgium: This large and rather 
unwieldly exhibition surveyed the past forty years 
of the art of that country which lies, as the cata- 
logue introduction says, 
and trade.” 


“at the crossroads of war 
The selection includes stained glass, 
enamels, bookbinding, illustration and tapestry as 
well as painting and sculpture. It is the painting 
section that is of greatest interest; it includes 
artists whose work is already well known here, 
fully displays at least one we have seen 
slightly, and introduces several of new interest. 
A painting of Magritte’s was chosen to represent 
Belgium on the catalogue cover; 
on two counts 


more 


that was suitable 
Magritte is perhaps the most in- 
ternationally known of the country’s painters, and 
the catalogue stresses the strain of the fantastic 
that appears in some of the best Belgian art, 
starting with Ensor. Magritte, however, is more 
peculiar a painter than Ensor was, and so is his 
countryman Paul Delvaux, also fully represented, 
and we cannot help but feel that the strain of 
fantasy has been more confined in recent years, 
more codified, predictable and therefore less fan- 
tastic. Delvaux’s works look like settings for Genet’s 
plays, which is not a recommendation, and Ma- 


gritte’s Surrealism always seems to have the in- 
flated quality of the blowfish, which puffs itself 
up protectively, 

The most interesting body of work in the show 
comprises five paintings of Victor Servranckx, who 
was included in the recent 
Geometry in Painting” 
season. 


“Construction and 
show in New York last 
The paintings shown here, however, com- 
bine phenomenological technique and that plane- 
tary imagery that has by now become antique. 
The paintings are big, but not exaggerated in 
scale, and although they are clearly of a period, 
with a certain twentyish emphasis in the relation- 
ship of rectangle against marbleized 
swirls, their statement of a fantastic cosmology is 
authoritative. Gaston Bertrand, who has had one- 
man shows in this city, is another eccentric painter, 
posing as a geometer. His linear clarity, poised 
and cool, has a tautness that would spring if the 
smooth areas of blue or gray or ocher would re- 
lease it; his paintings’ 


circle to 


calmness speaks of its 
opposite. There is a painting by Constant Permeke, 
who died in 1952 at sixty-six, that makes one wish 
the other two representing him were as good, for 


it is the best single painting in the show. It is a 


Constant Permeke, Over Permeke; 
at Parke-Bernet. 


Cubist-influenced interior with a dark, foreboding 
quality infusing the domestic scene of a family 
gathered about a table; the single spot of bright 
color is the green hair ribbon of a cat-eyed girl 
whose face is caught in the light of the hanging 
bulb, whose unnatural illumination shines only 
where the painter chooses. Permeke painted this 
in 1922; his 1928 Dark Seascape is an Expres- 
sionist picture, powerful, but generalized, aa in 
Landscape in Brittany he gave way to his facility 
with the oil medium and a fashionable unwilling- 
ness to be specific about form. 

Generally, the younger painters are abstrac- 
tionists of differing extremes of commitment. Of 
these, L. van Lindt, a member of the Brussels 
group “Jeune Peinture Belge,” shows heartily 
colored, fractured landscapes whose shapes can be 
so consistent as to become monotonous. Jan Burs- 
sens is on to a kind of figuration, pulled out of 
Abstract Expressionist techniques, which is im- 
pressive although still formative, and Pol Mara, 
using a combination of washed and solid paint 
and dark and light shapes, creates a convincingly 
expanding space. So, evidently, no generalizations 
are forthcoming about the arts of Belgium from 
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exhibition, except that implied by omitting a 
ssion of the sculpture, and literally over- 
ing the applied arts, except for the tapestries 
Jan Yoors, who makes his enormous and hand- 
mely patterned weavings in a studio in New 

An inquiry into the purpose of the show, 
a perusal of the introduction to it written by 
Jan van Lerberghe, Chief of the Division of 
Propaganda, Ministry of Public Education of 
sium, a notation of the list of sponsors, which 
includes H. Exc. Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Am- 
wssador to the United Nations, might induce 
. Or one: Everyone wants to get into the act, 
nd this is Belgium’s earnest and partially success- 
bid. (Parke-Bernet, June 29-Aug. 5.)—A.V. 



























































jolph Schoofs: The major section of this ex- 
ition of engravings is devoted to Schoof’s illus- 
tions for two books of poems by Gunter Eich 
nd Kar! Krolow. Both sets of prints are quite 
inct in their qualities. The Eich illustrations 
hard and concise in their imagery, the paper 
ssed to form a kind of sculptural relief. They 
admirably fastidious, not only technically, but 
their formal conception. The Krolow illustra- 
ns, by contrast, are cloudlike, sensuous, each 
eet a continuous surface of carefully handled 
modulations in tone. Though the work is small 
p scale, its modesty and the tastefulness with 
Which it accompanies the printed text form one 
its most admirable characteristics. (Wittenborn, 
2-30.) —J.R.M. 
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Koenig, Anita Ventura, ‘Domingo: 
enig has a rich and expressive figurative style, 
h in his drawings and in the heavier, more 
tinuously worked oils. The drawings are, ad- 
itedly, studies, investigations of the figure, 
gorous and factual. The oils, in turn, are 
in implications—the figures seen tenuously, 
tt up by layers of color, blending into their 
mber grounds. They are seen, as it were, 
ough a point of view, darkly. Domingo is an 
ly powerful draftsman, with a flair for 
elegance, as in the study of an animal 
, where the over-all abstract look points up 
le surprising bits of detail, the gaping socket of 
eye or the sharp edge of the jawbone. Anita 
Ventura shows a series of small water colors 
and gouaches, They are bold idylls—nudes sport- 
ing in the waves, brilliant in color (Turning Sea- 
ward) and fastidious in line (Ocean Bathers). 
The latter is a particularly effective and authori- 
lative painting, the figures sparely defined and 
tlegantly poised amidst the blanched whites and 


fashing blues of summer. (Fulton, Aug. 1-Sept. 
8.)—J.R.M. 
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Twentieth-Century American Primitives: Na- 
iveté begins to seem less and less the indispensable 
quality of the primitive painter. It is more likely 
to be forcefulness of mind over matter that is the 
badge of his style. The primitive painter is com- 
pelled by that same urgency to compose that 
troubles his more sophisticated brothers. Emile 
Branchard’s two wintry trees locked in combat is 
not so much a naive concept as it is a perfect ex- 
ample of decorative layout. Branchard is reported 
to have seen the country only once during a child- 
hood summer. “That moment in eternity,” to 
quote Baudelaire, was supposed to be enough to 
provide him with the stimulus for the paintings 
fa lifetime. But there were, presumably, trees 
he Brussels }@ The Village, where he lived. As a primitive 
ws heartily {Painter he could construct and improve upon the 
apes can be ar bit of nature. Another mark of the primi- 
s. Jan Burs- f"e painter is his ability to solve a difficult visual 
illed out of }Ptoblem as readily as the academic painter dubs 
hich is im- }@ a pictorial cliché. Thus the railroad tracks 
| Pol Mara, }‘limbing straight up in Horace Pippin’s Gas Alarm 
solid paint |" camouflaged by a row of scraggly branches. 
-onvincingly That ends that. Or in Vincent Canade’s painting 
1eralizations #% mountain lake that is moving toward an un- 
Igium from er isctory corner is covered up by a superbly 
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rising hill at just the right moment. That prob- 
lem solves itself behind the hill, so to speak. What 
counts is what you can see. It is the same spirit, 
I think, which once moved an English teacher (a 
thorough grammarian) to conclude her rigorous 
sessions on grammar with the remark, “But if the 
English language ever got in the way of some- 
thing I wanted to say, it wouldn’t stand a chance.” 


(Zabriskie, Sept. 12-Oct. 1.) —J.R.M. 


Reuben Nakian: Small terra-cotta plaques, sev- 
eral large pieces and drawings of this sculptor 
comprise this gallery’s first show. Nakian is an 
extremely refined artist in these terra cottas and 
drawings of the last year, one devoted to an ex- 
quisite sensuousness that is expressed in a blend 
of an Expressionist line and an eighteenth-century 
elegance. This is a curious point for an artist who 
was so engaged in the thirties as to do busts of 


“Roosevelt’s first New Deal cabinet, but that re- 


mark could be applied to many contemporaries. 
What we see here is a celebration of the volup- 
tuous aspect of the female figure, and however 
“abstract” the form the line drawn into a clay 
plaque may shape, it is essentially the curves and 
volumes most appropriate to that subject. The 
line in the plaques and the drawings is brilliant, 
and it is interesting to see the canniness with 
which Nakian translates the drawn line in the 
uneven-surfaced clay to the brush on flat paper. 
The most commanding work displayed, however, 
is a plaster head of a woman, done in 1946. The 
head leans to one side, the mouth is open, eyes 
half closed in an expression of extreme sensuality. 
Less elegant, refined than the later works, it is 
expressive, too. of a different attitude—one in 
which the real, rather than the ideal, is concen- 
trated upon, and in which there is no intervening 
myth, (Egan, July 1—-Sept. 30.)—A.V. 


Benin Art: Benin sculpture represents one of 
the peaks of sophistication among the tribal arts 
of Africa which have been loosely classified as 
primitive. Much of the work that has survived 
was executed for the royal court, and in the 
dificult matter of casting in bronze, the Benin 
sculptors had brought their craft to a high degree 
of perfection. This is an exhibition of rather 
choice pieces, primarily Benin of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century, with a selection of 
figures and masks from the Yoruba, another 
Nigerian tribe. It includes a number of animal 
and fish figures, carved or cast, with that talent 
for incised geometric patterns put to the service 
of naturalism, which make these particularly fine 
examples of decorative sculpture. There are as 
well a number of small fragmentary reliefs of 
warriors and courtiers, the figures jutting out, 
nearly in the round, from their plaquelike grounds. 
The outstanding piece, however, is the large free- 
standing figure of a courtier, thoroughly orna- 
mented, wearing the cross of the Portuguese Order 
of Christ. (Carlebach, June 13-Sept. 5.) —J.R.M. 


Regi Klein: Although the surface appearance of 
these paintings in tempera is one of mildness and 
sunny possibilities, there is an underlying note 
of the sinister. Figures with an expression of the 
dispossessed lie in mille-fleurs settings; a menac- 
ing Child in the Woods looks out from a world of 
ferns and green trees and casual white butterflies. 
It is a world of special fantasy with a touch of 
strangeness; the work, technically refined ani 
capable, but a little close perhaps to illustration. 
(Morris, Sept. 14—Oct. 1.) —J.R.M. 


Nora Mirmont: The works of this painter are 
all notable for the ease with which she manipu- 
lates oil paint for effects that range from subtle 
to the spectacular. She uses this proficiency to 
best advantage in her “Planetary Series,” and in 
certain “visionary” paintings, such as Once Upon 
a Time. While the thought of a “Planetary Series” 





Emile Branchard, The Struggle: 
at Zabriskie Gallery. 





Reuben Nakian, Ecstasy ; 
at Egan Gallery. 





Benin, Warrior; 
at Carlebach Gallery. 
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is a little dismaying in this time of pseudo-science 
fictions in painting, Miss Mirmont’s works are 
imaginative correlations of the methods of Abstract 
Expressionism and subjects of which we have new 
visions if not viewpoints just yet. Sun and Moon .- 
are perhaps the best examples: the sun’s white 
heat expressed through angular, rayed forms in 
hot color, and its dominance through the central 
position of the image; the moon’s dependent light 
and growth expressed not only through the cross- 
ing curves that reach a full circle, but through the 
suggestion of a watery surface against which the 
curves play—moonlight on the water, a most popu- 
lar subject, here becomes reflected reflection. Her 
interest in technique serves her less well in the 
architectural paintings. Hellas and Temple of 
Poseidon have strong basic compositions that are 
only voided by the spatters and flows of the, in 
this case, all too solid paint. Perhaps it is true 
that a subject we can see seems most real through J. Solovij, Procession No. 1; 
a less material medium. (Hutton, Sept. 12—Oct. at Artzt Gallery. 
1.)—A.V. 

Nora Mirmont, The Sun; 


at Hutton Gallery. Paul Tedeschi: In his first one-man show here, 
Tedeschi, who teaches at Connecticut State Col- 
lege, shows a group of paintings characterized by 
delicately probing brush lines and a luxurious 
sense of color that emphasizes the surprise of a 
small spot of, say, crimson against muted areas 
in a full range of color. The color areas are ir- 
regularly shaped by dark line enclosures which 
break open to contingency, with the color acting 
to give a sense of the overlapping of transparen- 
cies. In each painting these contingent and over- 
lapping forms establish a direction; in the best, 
this is vertical. Although this shadowed delicacy 
creates various moods, which are often amplified 
by such titles as Sea Port, the meaning of the 
forms is unclear—they are not descriptive, nor 
clearly evocative—and one might apply the word 
decorative pejoratively if the work as a whole did 
not promise more than that. (Ruth White, Sept. 
13-30.) —A.V. 


Ralph Della-Volpe: The figure in Della-Volpe’s 
painting shares the same predicament that one 
finds in Bay Area painting. It works best as a 
prop in the scene—important, but summarily 
treated. Its role is formal and not personal. This 
accounts for the success of a painting like Beach 
Scene, where the nudes sit like solemn rocks in a 
landscape of mild and sensuous calm. They are 
constructed toward a total effect. Where the figure 
becomes the focal interest of the painting, as in 
the bloated nude dissolving in light, the commit- 
ment to the figure is too loose, too transient—or 
perhaps too disinterested—to bear up under the 
concentration. In this respect, the landscapes 
without figures (Beach Houses, Sand Dunes and 
Houses) are the most thoroughly successful of his 
works, related more to Avery than to a refinement 
of Bay Area figurative painting. They illustrate, 
too, what is one of the most striking aspects of 
his work: its faultless tonal quality, with its 
sense of failing light—the areas of silvery gray 
deepening into rosy tans. For all the simplicity 
of his means, the particular resonance of color he 
is able to get in a painting like Sand Dunes and 
Houses is quite masterful. If his interests are still 
a little general, they seem to be yielding specific 
rewards. (Babcock, Sept. 6-24.) —J.R.M. 


Herman Rowan, 
Of Man and Land No. 2; 
at Grand Central Moderns. 


Paul Tedeschi, Romanesque No. 1; 
at Ruth White Gallery. 


Vertés Lithographs: The subject of this series 

of lithographs is “Dancing”—a collection of wry, 

perhaps sarcastic, observations on the twenties: 

jazz and low-life, ladies in cloche hats trailing 

pampered dogs and tightly collared escorts. There 

is a certain fascination in watching how readily 

the style of Toulouse-Lautrec was made service- 

able for the appraisal of a particular aspect of 

another period. But the greatness of Lautrec is 

missing, and the seriousness of his involvement. 
Ralph Della-Volpe, Beach Scene; Instead we have a sophisticated and witty form John Singer Sargent, Head Study; 
at Babcock Galleries. of slumming. (Barone, Sept. 6-17.) —J.R.M. at Graham Gallery. 
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Solovij: Now in his late twenties, Solovij was 
in the Ukraine, and came to this country as 

P. In his paintings the themes of violence and 
action, of dark folk myth and religious cus- 

, are embodied in depersonalized figures. The 
figure of Triumph, for instance, pissing on a 

: ground, holding a dead chicken and raising 

st dagger, has only the sign of a face (that 
,of recognition) —holes for eyes and the gash 
mouth in a squared head. In another canvas, 

p with snouts fork the Sunday roast of a burst- 
‘female nude. The paint is handled heavily, 
[the pale yellow or white background brings 
deeds into the light of day, where everything 
more acute, and pain more painful. Right now 
is the force of the criticism Solovij is making 
it carries these works, although that force can 
, unsupported by a high art, a brutality similar 
» that of its subject. (Artzt, Sept. 9-21.) —A.V. 


an Rowan: A painter who also teaches is 
introduced to New York gallery-goers in a 
man show. In a series of paintings called “Of 
and Land,” Rowan merges the texture of the 

two, and the color as well, to a greater extent 
than is natural. And the shapes of the land’s in- 
jtants are also structured very similarly to it; 
point seems to be that man interrupts the 
dscape only visually, and at that not very sig- 
nificantly. I find this idea objectionable, and 
Rowan’s stuccoed forms and earth hues are no- 
where persuasive enough to plead otherwise, not 
even in Of Man and Land III, a voluminous fe- 
male figure that is the best painting in the show. 
(Grand Central Moderns, Sept. 24—Oct. 13.) —A.V. 


Sargent Drawings: There is probably no better 
indication of the gifts which Sargent had at his 
command than this series of drawings, a number 
of which are studies for the murals that he ex- 
ted for the Boston Public Library and the 
Museum of Fine Arts. They have the look of 
ndom sketches: draperies, figures in motion, 
natomical studies of hands and dancing feet. 
hey are examples of a particular kind of assur- 
seen in the raw, as it were—economical and 
perfectly controlled. Even the very layout on the 
page is a matter of designed effectiveness. What 
ease and what clarity! But they seem like the 
general notes of an artist who is already sure of 
what he is going to do, who wants a little re- 
inder for himself that the arm will have to go 
this way, the foot, that—that the fold in the 
drapery should be just so, and that this is the 
approximate stance of the figure he wants. There 
nothing more instructive, following these studies, 

n to browse through a book of drawings—of 
pres, say—where every line is an index of feel- 

g in the process of analyzing some difficult or 
ming thing; where the line, eager and suscep- 
feels out the source of its pleasure, taking 
curve of the neck or the round of a thigh as a 
suous excursion, an adventure; and where the 
look of the drawing on the paper is the end 

ult of a dialogue between the moving hand and 
shape of the page. By comparison, Sargent is 
portage. (James Graham, Sept. 9-24.) —J.R.M. 


bo Hutsaliuk: The forms in these still lifes 
d landscapes are somewhat reminiscent of Buf- 
let, but the paint is laid on thickly. Hutsaliuk has 
t fondness for high-key tones—muted ochers, 
8, yellows—which he works with a very ob- 
Nous virtuosity. Along the Seine runs through 
y nuance of gray, endowing a rather ordinary 
few with very special light and atmosphere. 
(Juster, Sept. 19-Oct. 8.) —J.R.M. 


n Northup: There is a knowledgeable use of 
ie abstract idiom in these paintings, and a vigor- 
"8 approach, but the color sometimes creates a 
kind of anarchy that works against the formal 
Control. Autumn Red, with its c'oudlike passages 
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James Ensor, The Bathers: 
at World House Gallery. 


William Thomson, Evening Inlet; 
at Panoras Gallery. 


Marc Chagall, Samson; 
at New Art Center Gallery. 


Vivian Springford, Untitled; 
at Great Jones Gallery. 


of ochers and reds played against blacks and 
grays, has a greater emphasis on form that makes it 
one of the more successful of the works on view. 
(International Art, Sept. 8-18.) —J.R.M. 


James Ensor: We shall probably never know 
what transformed the artist of those dull brown 
afternoons in Ostend parlors or the artist of those 
succulently painted still lifes into the later eccen- 
tric, the painter of “suffering, scandalized, inso- 
lent, cruel, malicious masks.” But that later image 
of the embittered and demon-tormented man, re- 
jected and then rewarded—who could turn his 
honors into ironies for his art and who could 
write “. . . I am infected with respectability. 
In my twenties, young ladies turned away from 
me nobly; now they smile at me with all their 
teeth”—is perhaps a partial figure only. The cur- 
rent exhibition, at least, helps to suggest a larger 
and more complex figure. The masks and the 
grotesque fantasies are included, but there are 
some of the milder accents of Ensor’s genius: the 
beautiful early Roses of 1881, two bowls of frowzy 
and disheveled pinks and velvety reds; and the 
Rococo Baigneuses of 1911, one of his tenderest 
paintings, with a certain touch of the provocative. 
There is as well a delightful series of sketches for 
The Game of Love, Ensor’s ballet, for which he 
wrote the music and libretto and provided this set 
of scenery and costume designs. For the benign 
side of that old eccentric, one has only to look at 
the charming sketch of two infants dragging 
hobbyhorse and doll. (World House, Sept. 19 
Oct. 22.) —J.R.M. 


William Thomson: An accurately simplified real- 
ism of sea and rock forms is stated in these trans- 
parent water colors. In composition they stress the 
horizontal of the sea or a light-struck sand reef; 
depth is led into by diagonal movements of rocks. 
The color range is narrow—blues, grays, ocher 
and umber. The paintings are not startling in any 
way, but good in their realization of a constant 
image of the sea and shore that is attained 
through, and sometimes in spite of, an academy- 
trained technical facility. (Panoras, Sept. 26—Oct. 
8.) —A.V. 


Chagall Graphics: What impresses one here is 
Chagall’s eye for the grotesque or fanciful inci- 
dent and his ability to convey the image with 
warmth and gentle humor. The exhibition includes 
a wide selection of his graphic works: Mein Leben, 
Vision of Paris and the series of 105 illustrations 
for the Bible, commissioned by Vollard, at which 
Chagall worked from 1931 to 1939. There are the 
already familiar images, the exalted lovers sus- 
pended in huge bouquets, the floating bridal 
couple touching at fingertips. But the etchings 
for the Bible, hand-colored in this set, represent 
some of his most richly worked and powerful 
statements—the sprawling Noah, drunk and 
naked, being covered by a mantle; Absalom, 
riding a mule, being caught by the hair in a 
menacing tree. There is, too, the wonderfully 
sensuous and rhythmic image of Miriam Dancing 
among Her Sisters, the central figure earthy and 
awkward, caught in the gestures of Middle East- 
ern dance. (New Art Center, Sept. 6-30.) —J.R.M. 


Vivian Springford: Working on the unprimed 
side of her canvases, the artist relieves her whip- 
lash abstractions with soft tonal stains of color— 
purples, reds, yellows—that give her work a cer- 
tain visual elegance. Calligraphy is said to have 
played an important part in the development of 
her style, but its effect upon the dominating 
blacks of these paintings is kinesthetic rather than 
formal—that is, it supplies the impetus but not 
the resultant shape of things. At her best, as in 
one of the smaller canvases, she relieves the head- 
long quality of the blacks with some rather re- 
fined passages in feathery gray. Though the style 
is not visibly new, the work itself is notable for a 


Beatrice Ericson, Intervals 
at Angeleski Gallery. 


Arthur Kimmig, Tony’s; 
at Babcock Gallery. 


Eleanor Mikus, White on Black; 
at Pietrantonio Gallery. 


Roger Remington, Emancipation of the Gangés, 
at Art Directions Gallery. 
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one-man showing. (Great Jones, Sept. 27- 
16.) —J.R.M. 


trice Ericson: This is a much stronger show- 
than the review of the artist’s work three 
rs ago. There is much that remains of her pre- 
s work—the knowledgeability of her use of 
or and the general painterliness—but the work 
s gained in compositional strength and author- 
. Here the lozenges of vibrant color, mosaic-like, 
pve toward a central complexity, floating against 
ight-colored grounds. The device is a simple one, 
yt the play of her jiggling, irregular planes and 
shuffling of her color schemes renew a sense 
excitement in each work. She also shows a 
umber of ink and casein drawings in black and 
hite. These are more investigative in terms of 
ine, with less reliance upon a given vocabulary 
{ shapes that are statically applied. As a show, 
work is admirably consistent in its execution, 
arking the point, one would suppose, at which 
artist must feel that each of the works shown 
reached the creator’s own difficult standards. 
ngeleski, Sept. 6-21.) —J.R.M. 





































ur Kimmig: Despite the realistic premise 
these oils, Kimmig has developed a special 
ject—the city at night—to a point that will 
w the greatest freedom from fussy detail. 
d of photographic precision, flashes of bril- 
t paint state the neon glare of busy streets, 
facades of shadowy restaurants and bars, the 
ement of traffic against slabs of darkness. Cer- 
locales seem to nag him into repeated efforts 
three separate versions of a candy store, for 
ple, or the two studies of Columbus Avenue. 
t fidelity to certain details seems subordinate 
painterly expression, to the lively effect of 
brash accents of color edging into darkness. 
mong the more completely realized works, Tony’s 
particularly, there is a suggestion of Beckmann 
in the quality of drawing and Expressionist dis- 
lortions. (Babcock, Sept. 26—-Oct. 15.)—J.R.M. 



























































nor Mikus: The artist has chosen a difficult 
formal style: that of flat, circular or elliptical 
shapes placed against flatly painted grounds. But 
her work comes off best when she chooses irregu- 
lar shapes—rather like clusters of sea pebbles 
worn smooth—placed against darker grounds. 
When she works with circles in perfectly straight- 
orward fashion, presenting them in rows and 
varying the color slightly from one to the next, 
the style seems to demand a high degree of skill 
in the execution of the shapes themselves. A rough 
e, a slight flattening of a curved shape here and 
there, calls immediate attention to itself, giving 
the work a curious homemade look that seems to 
deny the perfectionism which the style itself im- 
plies. (Pietrantonio, Sept. 1-15.) —J.R.M. 


Donald Cyr, Roger Remington: Remington’s 
stigraphs represent a high degree of accomplish- 
ment, most particularly in the balancing of blunt 
and angular forms and in the use of close-value 
tonalities. Cyr’s first one-man showing of sculpture 
isremarkable for the quality of its execution. But 
there is an element of dangerous facility in turn- 
ing the vocabulary of welded and found-metal 
fulpture so readily into elegant statement. One 
tithe pieces is much too close in form to a work 
a well-known sculptor. No doubt it is intended 
a tribute to the sculptor in question, and there 
perhaps some value in having made the piece; 
showing of it, however, might leave the artist 
to serious misunderstanding. (Art Directions, 
24-Oct. 7.)—J.R.M. 















Van Dusen: In a sense, these abstractions 
a young artist in his first one-man showing are 
well made. The forms are rather expertly 
lisposed, the color is carefully and knowingly 
Modulated, the painting is tasteful and perhaps a 
litle slick. The overlapping forms of dark blue 
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Oil on canvas 


KYLE MORRIS 


655 MADISON AVENUE AT 60 STREET, N. Y. 
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says the Walrus, 
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your printing problems 
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FROM AN ENCRAVING BY THOMAS BEWICK 


Western has complete facilities— 
including typography, printing, binding, 
electrotyping, plastic plates, mats 
and stereotyping—all under one roof. 


They save you time and money. 


Western Newspaper Union 
printers of ARTS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 











IN THE GALLERIES 


N 
and lime green in Summer Moon, for instance, area) 
painted with just the right feeling for depth and 
with a perfect emphasis for pleasing forma 
arrangements. The work strikes the viewer ag 
coming from one of the better students in one offi A 
the better academies. But the important thing ish 
that the talent is quite obvious and that the 
direction it will take is a matter of interest. 


(Kottler, Sept. 12-24.) —J.R.M. 














































































Tibor Freund: The viewer of these constructions, 
which are called “iridescents,” starts looking in a 
position to the left of the construction and moves 
in a semicircle toward the right. In this passage, 
eyes on the rectangle, we see forms change color, 
position, shape. Freund’s “iridescents” can pre. 
sent literally the movements of a Quadrille, or 
the changing colors and forms of The Seasons, or 
deal with some abstract theme in motion, like 
Insight, or Getting Excited. With its painted ridges 
in close interval at right angles to a painted sur. 
face, Freund’s method of communicating an idea 
in sequential motion does seem rather roundabout 
in post-Edison days, and it needs as well an auto- 
mated viewer. These objections are strong enough 
to make it difficult for one to see the message for 
the ridges. (Norval, June 1-25.) —A.V. 





Caroline Clark Marshall: Gentle landscapes in 

pale greens, grays, blues and ochers effectively ‘oll 
express a tenderness toward small lakes, trees, 
twilight haze and the comfortable blanket of win- 
ter. (Artzt, Sept. 22-Oct. 3.) .. . Clifford Mitch- 


4 


ell: Although Gables—Green, with its Expression ar 
ist high color over black and assured brushing, is | {9 
the most attractive painting, the strongly con- § mad 
structed but rather waxy-looking Real Estate } aver 
promises more toward a development of a per- a 
sonal style; the rest of the paintings tend toward pe 
an emphasis on stylish linear effects. (Panoras, § gr, 
Sept. 7-24.) —A.V. 


Claude Robinson: In these paintings of figures 
dancing, timeless and placeless, in cloudy areas 
of color, there is a primitive awkwardness which 
creates a considerable amount of interest and 
charm; but a necessary element of technical skill 
is too often lacking in the work. (Kottler, Sept. 
12-24.) . . . Lester Russon: The figure is often 
disguised in or played against a Pollock-like style 
in these paintings in various media, some of which 
appear to have developed a new technique of 
sponging on successive layers of color. (Galerie 
En Bas, Sept. 22-Oct. 9.) ... Shay Rieger: A 
bestiary of animals and birds in bronze and plas 
ter, with a certain inventiveness and humor ap- 
plied to the more cumbersome animals of the 
kingdom—the yak, the ostrich, the platypus and 
hippo. (Barone, Sept. 20—-Oct. 15.) . . . Thomas 
Fogarty: Oils and drawings on canvas in a style 
that has a quality of freshness, particularly in 
Sailboats, but the execution is sometimes loose 
and uneven. (Monede, Sept. 21-Oct. 8.) . . 
Harold Lewis: Although there is a suggestion of 
still life and landscape in these abstractions in 
water color, the titles are generally musical in 
theme, as in Prelude and Theme and Variations. 
(Angeleski, Sept. 21—-Oct. 8.) . .. Glenn Wilson: 





There is a vigorous rhythmic impulse in these 
stylized oils that moves toward abstraction, but 
the vigor of the technique seems burdened by 
some decorative orientation. (Crespi, Sept. 2I- 
Oct. 4.) .. . Harry Mathes: These paintings have 
a commendable force and their color is fresh 

lively, but the amalgam of abstract technique (De 
Kooning, Pollock, etc.) seems a matter of expetr 
ment rather than conviction. (Pietrantonio, Sept. 
16-30.) . . . Jack Schainen, Alfred Charles 
Stern: Sculpture constructed from copper and 
brass with, occasionally, colored plaques of plas 
ter cast in sand: the former exhibits towers, 
bridges, cities; the latter, a variety of small birds 
and animals. In both cases the work is tastefully 
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elegant. (Schainen-Stern, May 26-Sept. 27.) ... 
Jean Gunther, Barbara Feldman, Irwin 
Greenberg: Paintings and drawings in various 
media: Jean Gunther’s semiabstract style works 
best where there is some decisive formal control; 
Greenberg’s water colors are technically adroit 
and fluid; Barbara Feldman, exhibiting for the 
first time, seems to be clinging to a somewhat 
secure academic approach, but the fine sensibility 
and freedom of her drawings suggest a promising 
talent. (Madison, Sept. 24-Oct. 7.)—J.R.M. 





BOOKS continued from page 15 


More annoying to me than the question of the 
validity of the Skira aesthetic is the consistent 
unpalatability of the Skira texts. That of Nello 
Ponente is, as far as I am concerned, just one 
more of those tiresome hymns to aesthetic libera- 
tion and the escape from likeness. Ponente never 
focuses on the individuality of his subject, but 
harps steadily on Klee’s role as the bringer of a 
new vision. With many joyful references to “au- 
tonomous form,” “transmuted color,” “sensation 
untrammeled by objectivity,” “reality devoid of 
naturalism,” even “death beyond nature,” Ponente 
confidently argues the familiar thesis. For such 
lyric prophets of the new sensibility, modern art 
is chiefly a gravity-defying agency that yearns to- 
ward the transcendent spaces of the future. 

There are fifty-four color plates in this book as 
against seventy-eight in the Praeger book on Klee, 
which also has many more illustrations in black 
and white and a text that is readable and illumi- 
nating. The price is the same. 


Charles S. Kessler 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The Institute of International Education will be 
receiving applications for foreign-study scholar- 
ships under the Fulbright Act until November 1. 
General eligibility requirements are U. S. citizen- 
ship, a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent in pro- 
fessional training, language ability commensurate 
with the demands of the proposed study project, 
and good health. Preference is given to applicants 
under thirty-five years of age. Persons interested 
in the awards should write to the Institute of 
International Education, Information and Coun- 
seling Division, 1 East 67th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. Requests for applications must be postmarked 
before October 15. 


The City of Seattle announces an international 
Civic Center Fountain Competition, and invites 
entries from architects, designers, landscape archi- 
tects and sculptors. The $250,000 project, which is 
to use “moving water, form and illumination in 
unique and nontraditional ways,” is to become a 
permanent part of the city’s Civic Center, and will 
be completed in time for the Century 21 Exposi- 
tion, to be held from April through October, 1961. 
The fountain will be built at the heart of a seventy- 
four-acre site, which will also include arts and 
recreation facilities. Entrants should register with 
the Professional Advisor to the competition by 
September 16, and submit preliminary entries by 
November 28. At that time five awards of $2,000 
each will be made. The preliminary winners 
will then prepare working drawings and cost esti- 
mates in association with a registered architect. 
The winning design, to be chosen by a jury com- 
posed of an architect, a sculptor and a designer, 
will be awarded the contract with the City of 
Seattle to complete and supervise the fountain, 
receiving ten per cent of the cost. Further infor- 
mation can be received from: Professional Advisor, 
Seattle Civic Center Fountain Competition, Civic 


continued on page 69 
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announces its 85th Regular Session 
opening on September 17, 1960 










Instructors 










John Hovannes 
Morris Kantor 
Ethel Katz 
Nathaniel Kaz 
Edward Laning 
Julian Levi 

Kay Lewis 

Jean Liberte 
Frank Mason 
Alice H. Murphy 
Marvin Newman 
Ivan Olinsky 
Robert Philipp 
Frank J. Reilly 
Ann Schabbehar 
Theodoros Stamos 
Harry Sternberg 
Howard Trafton 
Willa Trafton 
Vaclav Vytlacil 


Charles Alston 
Will Barnet 

Louis Bouche 
Richard Bove 
Robert Brackman 
David N. Bradshaw 
Byron Browne 
Mario Cooper 

Jose de Creeft 
Edwin Dickinson 
Sidney E. Dickinson 
Nathaniel Dirk 
Ernest Fiene 
Thomas Fogarty 
Dagmar Freuchen 
Marshall Glasier 
Stephen Greene 
John Groth 

Robert Beverly Hale 
Joseph Hirsch 





























Unlike most schools, the League has 
no set time for registration. The 
student may register at any time. This 
is a life-time registration. All he must 
do thereafter is pay his tuition 
at the beginning of each month. He is 
never committed for longer periods. 
At the end of any month, he may change 
his class or instructor if he wishes, 
or interrupt his studies for any 
length of time. It is a completely 
flexible system set up for the con- 
venience of art students. 

No previous experience is neces- 
sary. A.M., P.M., Evening and Satur- 
day classes. All points of view in 
art represented on teaching staff of 
famous artists. Write for free catalogue. 
























BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
| elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
| 16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
| Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
| ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Comme reial Art, Veachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.A, BA.E. and MAE. Degrees 
e¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 
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EGAS, Director 
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Starts SOYER 
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r POUSETTE-DART 
KAWABATA 
SAVELLI 
TONEY 
DOUBRAVA 
CARTON 
LIPTON | 
ROMANO 
PASCUAL 
DE CREEFT 
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ROSS 
CONOVER | 
CALAPAI | 
SPIVAK | 
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MODEL | 
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DEYRUP 
VON ALLESCH 
SEGEL | 
PALFI 


66 WEST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 11 
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Catalog 

MU 7-1100 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY ) 
SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


136th Year 


The school that gives you the fundamen- 
tals. Classes in drawing, painting in oil 
and watercolor, sculpture and mural paint- 
ing for beginners and advanced students. 
World famous faculty, new building, no 
entrance requirements. Registration by the 
month. Write or phone for the free catalog. 


5 E. 89 St., N. Y. C. EN 9-4880 


\ a 


| THE 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


Professional 
School 


Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. Fall term Sept. 19. 

Michigan Ave. at Adoms S:., Chiccgo 3, Il!., Box 399 















CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


B.F.A. degree: Fine Arts 
M.F.A. degree: Painting © Sculpture 
Affiliated with the University of California 


Catalog: Gurdon Woods, Director, Room 4 
800 Chestnut Street, San Francisco 11, California 


THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
of the University of Hartford 
Painting Mi Sculpture MM Art Education 
Graphic Arts Advertising Design 
B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 
25 Atheneum Sq. No. Hartford 3, Conn. 








WHERE TO SHOW 


National 


Birmingham, Ala.: Water Color Society of Alabama 
2ist Annual, Birmingham Museum of Art, Oct. 23- 
Nov. 19. Open to all artists. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2.50. 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 14. Write: Birming- 
ham Museum, 8th Ave. and 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass.: Boston Printmakers 13th Annual, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 1-30. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: nonmembers, $3. Entry cards and 
work due Oct. 1. Write: Mrs. S. M. Rantz, Secy., 299 
High Rock St., Needham 92, Mass. 


Henri Studio Gallery Monthly Juried Shows. Open to 
all artists. All painting and graphic media. Prize: One- 
Man Show. No fee. Write: Secretary, Henri Studio 
Gallery, 1247 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Detroit, Mich.: Michigan Water Color Society “Fif- 
teen Water Color Painters—1960,” Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Oct. 30-Nov. 30. Open to all artists. Jury. Entry 
cards due Sept. 7, color slides of work due Sept. 9. 
Write: M. J. Bigler, 16708 Rosemont, Detroit 19, Mich. 


El Paso, Texas: El Paso Art Association Sun Car- 
nival Exhibition, Dec. 11-Jan. 8. Open to all artists. 
All painting media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 per entry. 
Entry cards and work due Nov. 26. Write: Mrs. Sam 
Rodehaver, 5017 Timberwolf Dr., El Paso, Texas. 


New York, N. Y.: Allied Artists of America 47th 
Annual, National Academy Galleries, Nov. 2-20. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Entry cards and work 
due Oct. 20. Write: Carl Setterberg, Treas., P.O. Box 
3057, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


Arts Center Gallery Monthly Shows. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: painting, sculpture, graphics. Purchase 
prizes. Fee: $5. Write: Arts Center Gallery, 545 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


Art Directions Gallery Monthly Juried Shows. Open to 
all artists. Media: painting, sculpture, graphics. Pur- 
chase prizes. Fee: $5. Write: Art Directions Gallery, 
600 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Audubon Artists 19th Annual, National Academy Gal- 
leries, Jan. 19-Feb. 5. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
water color, casein, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes 
($3,000 total). Fee: $5. Entry cards and work due Jan. 
5. Write: Mina Kocherthaler, Secy., 124 W. 79th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 


Gallery Arkep One-Man Show Competition, Jan. 1961. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Fee: 
$5. Entry cards due Nov. 15, work due Nov. 30. Write: 
E. B. Savage, Director, Galley Arkep, 171 W. 29th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


National Society of Painters in Casein 7th Annual. Riv- 
erside Museum, March 5-26. Open to all artists. Casein 
paintings only. Jury. Prizes. Fee. Entry cards and work 
due Feb. 20. Write: Florian G. Kraner, Secy., 182 Ben- 
nett Ave., New York 40, N. Y. 


Society of American Graphic Artists, Inc. 43rd Annual, 
IBM Gallery of Arts and Sciences, Nov. 7-26. Open to 
all artists. Media: intaglio, relief, planographic. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee. Entry cards due Oct. 7, work due Oct. 14. 
Write: Society of American Graphic Artists, Inc., 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Peoria, IIl.: Peoria Art Center National Water Color 
Exhibition, Feb. 5-28. Open to all artists. Purchase 
prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards and work due Jan. 31. Write: 
Mrs. M. J. Sparks, Art Center, Glen Oak Pavilion, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Syracuse, N. Y.: Everson Museum of Art 21st Cer- 
amic National, Nov. 13-Jan. 8. Open to American and 
Canadian artists. Media: pottery, sculpture, enamels, 
architecture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3. Work due in re- 
gional centers as follows: University of Georgia, Athens, 
Sept. 14, 15; Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Sept. 12, 
13; Cleveland Museum of Art, Sept. 1, 2; Los Angeles 
County Art Institute, Sept. 12, 13; Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, Sept. 20-22; San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Sept. 6-8; Henry Gallery, Seattle, Sept. 13-15; 
Everson Museum of Art, Sept. 21-23; Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, Sept. 8, 9. Write: 21st Ceramic 
National, Everson Museum, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C.: 18th National Exhibition of 
Prints, Library of Congress, Dec. 1-March 15. Open to 
all artists. All print media except monotypes, photo- 
graphs and prints colored after printing. Jury. Pur- 
chases. Entry cards and work due Sept. 23. Write: 
Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


27th Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting, Corcoran Gallery of Art, san. 14-Feb, 26, 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, oil-tempera. encaustic, 
Jury. Prizes. Slides of work due Oct. 14. Write: Biennial 
Secretary, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 6, D. ¢. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Art Association 15th South. 
eastern Annual, Art Association Galleries, Sept. 25. 
Oct. 9. Open to artists of Ga., Fla., N. C., S. C., Va, 
Miss., La., Ala., Tenn., Media: oil, tempera. water color, 
mixed. Jury. Prizes ($1,000 purchase prize). Fee: $3, 
Entry cards and work due by Sept. 13. Write: Atlanta 
Art Association, 1280 Peachtree St., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga, 


Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana Art Commission 18th 
Louisiana State Exhibition, Old State Capitol, Oct. 30. 
Nov. 20. Open to Louisiana artists. Media: painting, 
sculpture, graphics, ceramics, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due Oct. 20. Write: Louisiana Art Com. 
mission, Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge, La. 


Cincinnati, O.: Artists of Cincinnati and Vicinity 
Fifteenth Annual, Cincinnati Art Museum, Nov. 22. 
Jan. 3. Open to artists within a 75 mile radius of Cin. 
cinnati. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due Oct, 
15. Write: Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, 0. 


East Orange, N. J.: Art Center of the Oranges 
10th Annual State Exhibition, March 5-18. Open to all 
N. J. artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee; 
$3. Entry cards due Feb. 8, work due Feb. 11, 12. Write; 
Egbert T. Angell, 427 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J, 


Evansville, Ind.: Four-State Exhibition, Evansville 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, Nov. 6-30. Open to art 
ists of Ky., Ind., Ill., Tenn. Media: painting, drawing, 
sculpture, graphics. Jury. Purchase prizes. Fee: 92 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 1-18. Write: Evansville 
Museum, 411 S.E. Riverside, Evansville 13. Ind. 


Huntington, W. Va.: 9th Annual Exhibition 190, 
Huntington Galleries, April 23-May 28. Open to artists 
of W. Va. and those living within 189 miles of Hunt 
ington in Ohio and Ky. Media: oil, water color, prints, 
graphics, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Entry cards due 
March 29, work due April 2. Write: Huntington Gal- 
leries, Huntington, W. Va. 


Lawrence, Kans.: Department of Design, Univer. 
sity of Kansas, Kansas Designer-Craftsman Show, Oct. 
30-Nov. 20. Open to natives and residents of Kansas and 
residents of Kansas City, Mo. Media: ceramic, silver, 
sculpture, weaving, jewelry. Jury. Prizes. Fee: §%. 
Entry cards and work due Oct. 16-19. Write: Miss Mar. 
jorie Whitney, Chairman, Department of Design, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


Memphis, Tenn.: American Association of Univer 
sity Women, Mississippi River Craft Show, Brooks Me 
morial Art Gallery, May 5-28. Open to craftsmen in 
states bordering the Mississippi River. Media: ceram- 
ics, textiles, metal, enamel, glass, mosaic. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Fee: $2 for 3 entries. Write: Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


Minneapolis, Minn.: First National Bank Exhibi- 
tion, 1960, Nov. 1-30. Open to artists of Minn., Wis. 
Upper Mich., N. D., S. D., Mont. Media: oil, water 
color, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and 
work due Sept. 30. Write: William A. Bartsch, First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis 2, Mim. 


Montelair, N. J.: 29th Annual New Jersey State Ex 
hibition, Montclair Art Museum, Oct. 30-Dec. 4. Open to 
natives and residents of New Jersey. Media: oil, water 
color, sculpture, graphics, drawing. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$3. Entry cards and fees due Sept. 21, work due Sept. 3 
Oct. 2. Write: Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


Pittsfield, Mass.: Berkshire Art Association Ninth 
Annual Exhibition, The Berkshire Museum, Oct. 1-9. 
Open to residents (of at least one month of the year) 
of Mass., Vt., N. H., Me., R. I., Conn., N. Y. Media: 
painting, sculpture, graphics, collage. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$4 or membership in the Berkshire Art Association. 
Entry cards due Sept. 24, work due Sept. 24 and 3. 
Write: Berkshire Art Association, Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Raleigh, N. C.: Annual North Carolina Artist® 
Competition, North Carolina Museum of Art, Dec. ll: 
Jan. 22. Open to natives of the state and to resident 
of one year prior to Oct., or of five years at some earlier 
time. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due Nov. 6 
Write: Margaret T. Burns, North Carolina Museum 
Art, Raleigh, N. C. 


Shreveport, La.: Shreveport Art Club 38th Annual 
Louisiana State Exhibit Museum, Nov. 6-27. Open 
artists of La., Ark., Texas, Miss. Media: painting. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3 for Ist painting, $2 each additiond 
(limit, 3). Entry cards and work due Oct. 13-21. Write: 
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Shreveport Art Club, La. State Exhibit Museum, 3015 
Greenwood Rd., Shreveport, La. 


Springfield, Mass.: Springfield Art League Annual 
fall Exhibition, Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 20-Dec. 
18. Open to artists of the New England states. Media: 
sil, water color, casein, gouache, pastel, sculpture, 
gaphics, drawings. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. Entry cards 
ad work due Nov. 8. Write: Muriel T. LaGasse, Secy., 
43 Sunrise Terr., Springfield, Mass. 


Yonkers, N. Y.: Yonkers Art Association 46th An- 
wal Fall Exhibition, Hudson River Museum, Oct. 9-30. 
Media: oil, sculpture, graphics. Award jury. Prizes. 
fee: $3 members, $4, nonmembers. Entry cards and 
work due Oct. 1-5. Write: Yonkers Art Association, 
Hudson River Museum, 511 Warburton Ave., Trevor 
Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


continued from page 67 


Auditorium, Third Avenue North and Mercer 
Street, Seattle 9, Washington. 


The American Academy in Rome has announced 
that applications for the Rome Prize Fellowships 
for 1961-62 ‘are due December 39. The fellowships 


'are awarded to students and artists capable of 


independent work in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, musical composition, painting, sculpture, 
history of art and classical studies. Awards are 
made on evidence of ability and achievement, and 
are open to citizens of the United States for one 
year beginning October 1, 1961, with the possi- 
bility of renewal. Though there is no age limit, 
the academy’s preferred policy is to give the awards 
to young persons of outstanding promise. Requests 
for details should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation has announced 
that applications for its 1961-62 Opportunity Fel- 
lowships program must be received no later than 
November 30. The Opportunity Fellowships are 
awarded annually to citizens of the United States 
whose racial or cultural backgrounds might inhibit 
their fullest development. Specifically, those citi- 
zns of the United States with the following racial 
or cultural backgrounds or regions of original res- 
idence are invited to apply: Negroes, Spanish., 
Chinese- and Japanese-Americans, American In- 
dians, residents of Guam, Puerto Rico, Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Appalachian and Ozark Moun- 
tain areas and the Trust Territories. The fellow- 
ships are awarded for academic study and for 
creative work in the arts. Although all factors will 
be considered, in general candidates under thirty- 
five are given preference. Awards range from 
$1,000 to $3,000 and are for a full year of work. 
They are made on the basis of written applica- 
tions and, in the creative arts, work submitted. 
The results of the competition will be announced 
in the latter part of April, 1961. Inquiries should 
be addressed to: Opportunity Fellowships, John 
Hay Whitney Foundation, 111 West 50th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Mademoiselle magazine’s seventh annual Art Con- 
lest for women is now open. Women under twenty- 
six may submit samples (a minimum of five) of 
work in any medium or style. Two prizes of $500 
each will be awarded, and these winners will be 
commissioned to interpret the winning stories in 
Mademoiselle’s College Fiction Contest. Judges of 
the Art Contest will be the painter Ad Reinhardt. 
Victor D’Amico, director of the Department of 
Education and the People’s Art Center at the 
Museum of Modern Art, and Cipe Pineles Golden. 
art director of the magazine. Work should be sub- 
mitted by March 1, 1961, to Art Contest, Made- 
moiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Further information can be obtained from 
the same address. 

















CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN  SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training in Fine and Commercial 
Art leading to B.F.A. degree. New dormitory 
center. Many University activities, and cul- 
tural and industrial advantages ot St. Louis. 


Write for bulletins 


KENNETH A. HUDSON, Dean, Room 20 
Washington University, St. Louis 30, Mo. 
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= : individual 

= american instruction = 
= ee e drawing 3 
= © painting = 
: e illustration = 
= @ anatomy = 
= e design = 
= e lettering = 
: school = © layout 2 
154 WEST 56 ST., N. Y. 19 PL 7-3580 = 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 

FINE ARTS CENTER 

College Credit 

ARNEST DRAWING 

CHENOWETH PAINTIN 

SCULPTURE 

DARRIAU GRAPHICS 

EAGER DESIGN 

Registrar: 30 W. Dale ART HISTORY 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ART EDUCATION 








THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ADDRESS 55 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


@ PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
For catalog write: Sroad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 








IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, history, 
mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most noted art school in 
Latin America, INSTITUTO ALLENDE. But if painting or 
crafts is your hobby, there’s room for you in one of the special 
classes. ‘‘Why not register for a month or more?”’ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS? STIRLING DICKIN- 
SON, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 





GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


NORTO 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 


Prospectus on request 





; 


ANVAS SALE 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas ...$ 8.49 roll 
52" x 6 yd. Duck =” ae tay = 
45" x 6 yd. Linen “ ; ie * 
54” x 6 " ee 17.50 “ 


yd. 
No. C.0.D.— ALLOW for Postage 


NEW YORK ‘CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
2 62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 


PPPPLPPLLLOP? 


PP PPL LD 


of dependable service 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


SALISBURY 





STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RASP RIFFLERS 
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This riffer has a rasp on each end, a formed 
center for firm hold. It is the most versatile 
rasp for hundreds of jobs. 

In one shape or another, the rasp riffler is be- 
ing used in every cabinet, model, boat, pattern 
and gun-shop and in every sculptor’s studio 
and manual training school. 

Overall length 7’, rasp end approx. 2’ 
smooth cut only. 

Price of each rasp riffler $ 1.95 
Price of set of 8 rasp rifflers $14.80 


Send for free 12 page folder on wood 
carving tools and supplies 


Who FRANK MITTERMEIER 


Cth kL) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave @ New York 65, N Y 












Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES VERMILIONS 

COBALT GREENS UMBERS 

COBALT VIOLETS SIENNAS 

OXIDES ETC. 
CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEezANnpbiE & Sperr.e, INc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CERULEANS BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 























ART PROJECT 








JOE AND EMILY LOWE FOUNDATION 





THE ANNUAL 


EMILY LOWE 
COMPETITION 


PROSPECTUS AVAILABLE 


WRITE: WARD EGGLESTON, DIRECTOR 
EMILY LOWE COMPETITION GALLERY 
969 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 


MAJOR 
MODERN 
DRAWINGS 


Oct Neae 
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GALLERY 





CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, OHIO 
ART INSTITUTE, to Sept. 11: Color-Color 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF ART AND HISTORY, to 
Sept. 18: Experiments in Basic Design; 
to Sept. 23: Inness, Sully, Stuart; Sept. 
26-Oct. 23: Contemporary French Tapes- 
tries 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 

MUSEUM, Sept.: Seth Eastman; Jose de 
Creeft; Jacques Villon; Bazaar Paintings 
from India 


ATHENS, GA. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Sept.: Selec- 
tions from the Holbrook Collection 


ATLANTA, GA. 
ART INSTITUTE, Sept. 25-Oct. 9: Genevieve 
Ross; 15th Annual Southeastern Exhibition 


BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY 

STAATLICHE KUNSTHALLE, to Sept. 25: 
Naive Painting 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Sept. 18-Oct. 16: Euro- 
pean Art Today 

WALTERS ART GALLERY, Sept. 18-Oct. 23: 
Daily Life in Ancient Egypt 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 

MUSEUM, University of Texas Faculty 
Exhibition 

BERLIN, GERMANY 

HAUS AM WALDSEE, to Sept. 25: K. Armi- 
tage, L. Chadwick 

BOSTON, MASS. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, 
Sept. 20-25: Art Rental Exhibition; to 
Sept. 18: View, 1960 

MUSEUM, Sept. 14-Oct. 16: Recent Sculp- 
ture U.S.A. 

BRIGHTON, MASS. 

HENRI STUDIO GALLERY, Sept. 11-24: J. 
Burack 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, Sept. 15-Oct. 16: 
Paintings from the Collection of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

FOGG, June 27-Oct. 15: John S. Newberry 
Collection of French Drawings 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAR. 

og MUSEUM, from Sept. 11: Hans Mol- 
ler 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INSTITUTE, Sept. 24-Oct. 30: Gand- 
hara Sculpture; to Sept. 11: Fayga Os- 
trower, prints 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

CONTEMPORARY ART CENTER, to Oct.: 
Construction and Geometry in Painting 
HIGHLAND GALLERY, Sept. 3-30: Contem- 
porary Polish Art 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

MUSEUM, to Oct. 2: Japanese Decorative 
Style 

COLOGNE, GERMANY 
WALLRAF-RICHARTZ-MUSEUM, Sept. 17- 
Nov. 20: German Expressionistic Art from 
Private Collections 

COLUMBIA, S. CAR. 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Sept. 15: Warburg 
Collection; Sept. 4-28: J. Wilde; Sept. 15- 
Oct. 16: The Story of American Glass; 
Sept. 1-27: Old and New Masters 
COSHOCTON, OHIO 

HUMRICKHOUSE MUSEUM, Sept. 15-Oct. 
16: The America of Currier and Ives 
DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS, Sept. 
6-25: The Private World of Pablo Picasso, 
Duncan photographs 

DAYTON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Sept. 12-Oct. 23: 20th 
Century Design—U.S.A. 

DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, through Oct. 23: Western Artists 
66th Annual 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, to Sept. 26: Ways to Look; 
Sept. 29-Nov. 6: Philip Evergood 
DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, through Sept. 30: 
Graphic Arts from the Permanent Collection 
EAST HAMPTON, L. I., N. Y. 

GUILD HALL, Aug. 20-Sept. 11: Painters 
and Sculptors of the Region; Sept. 9-Oct. 
1: Photographic Exhibition 

EDINBORO, PA. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, to Sept. 17: 
Student Exhibition 

ERWINNA, PA. 

STOVER MILL GALLERY, Sept. 1-11: Carter, 
Pershing, Weschler 

ESSEN, GERMANY 

FOLKWANG MUSEUM, to Sept. 15: H. 
Moore 

EUGENE, ORE. 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Oct. 2: 750 Years 
of Byzantine Painting 

EVANSTON, ILL. 

COMMUNITY CENTER, Aug. 28-Sept. 22: 
Herbert Pannier 






EVANSVILLE, IND. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 21-Oct. 11: Major Works 
in a Minor Scale 

FREIBURG, GERMANY 

KUNSTVEREIN, to Sept. 11: H. Purrmann, 
K. Schmidt-Rottluff 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY, Sept. 4-2. 
Mildred Fischer 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

C. M. RUSSELL GALLERY, Sept. 1-30: Early 
Drawings of Tovlouse-Lautrec 
HAMPTON BAYS, L. I., N. Y. 

BURLIUK GALLERY, Sept.: American Artists 
HANOVER, GERMANY 
KESTNER-GESELLSCHAFT, Sept. 15-Oct. 15. 
H. Reichel 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, to Sept. 1); 
D. Caesar, P. Evergood; Sept. 17-Oct. 16: 
23rd Annual Connecticut Water Color So- 
ciety Exhibition; The Artist and the Stage; 
Sept.: Italian Majolica 


HELENA, MONT. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sept. 1-25: Outer 
Mongolia, photographs 

HUNTINGTON, L. L., N. Y. 
HECKSCHER MUSEUM, Sept. 1-27: Recent 
American Prints 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

ART MUSEUM, Sept. 11-30; Private Worlds; 
Director's Choice; D. Stewart, M. Roberts 


KARLSRUHE, GERMANY 
BADISCHER KUNSTVEREIN, to Sept. 1): 
Liebermann, Corinth, Sievogt 


KINGS PARK, N. Y. 
SUNKEN MEADOW GALLERY, Sept. 4-Oct. 
1: The Spiral Group 


LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
ART CENTER, to Sept. 11: Print Show; | STATE 
Sept. 1-26: Art Center Instructor's Show; 
Sept. 7-Oct. 2: E. Jacobsen 


LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY : 
STADTISCHES MUSEUM SCHLOB MORS- 
BROICH, to Sept. 18: Young Swiss Artists 


LINCOLN, MASS. 
DE CORDOVA MUSEUM, Sept. 1-Oct. 16: 
German Artists of Today 


LONDON, ENGLAND on 
GIMPEL FILS, apeenporery British; 19th 
& 20th Century Frenc! 

WADDINGTON, Aug. 30-Sept. 24: John 
Wells 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Sept. 11-Oct. 2: M 
Gershgoren; E. Kane 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

COUNTY MUSEUM, to Oct. 2: 1960 An- 
nual; Los Angeles and Vicinity Artists 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, to Sept. 11: 
Form Givers at Mid-Century; Sept. 20-Oct. 
16: Southern Caiifornia Designer-Crafts- 






MUSEL 
Jocobs 
Chines 


ES TA ES EE RAN 


men s 
TOWER GALLERY, to Sept. 11: All-City 
Employees Exhibition; Sept. 13-Oct. 9: 
The Way of Chinese Landscape Paintings 
ESTHER ROBLES GALLERY, to Sept. 10: 
S. W. Hayter, H. Phillips, F. Stahley 
WESTSIDE JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, 
to Sept. 15: Student Art Show 
LUDWIGSBURG, GERMANY 

SCHLOSS, to Oct.: Baroque Courtly Ar 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, to Sept. 18: 
Irish Architecture of the Georgian Period; 
to Sept. 25: Textiles by the San Blas In- 
dians 

MANITOWOC, WISC. 

RAHR CIVIC CENTER & PUBLIC MUSEUM, 
Sept. 1-22: Advertising in 19th Century 
America 

MARBACH, GERMANY 

SCHILLER MUSEUM, to Oct. 31: Expres- 
sionism, Literature and Art 

MASSILLON, OHIO 

MUSEUM, Sept. 1-25: Pagan 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, to Sept. 15: 19th Century 
Americen Painters 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

WALKER ART CENTER, Sept. 4-25: Arts 
and Cultural Centers 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. : 
MUSEUM, Sept. 11-25: Japan; Teaching 
Faculty Show; Permanent Collection 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Sept. 3-29: Mem- 
phis State University Faculty Exhibition 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Sept. 1-27: Con- 
temporary French Tapestries; 11 Infivential 
Painters 

MOSCOW, U.S.S.R. 

MUSEUM, Sept.: Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts of the Soviet Baltic Republics 
MUNICH, GERMANY 

FRANZ MAYR ART INSTITUTE, to Oct. 15: 
Stained Glass and Mosaics Past and Pres- 


ent 

KONIGSBAU DER RESIDENZ, to Sept. 30: 
German Eucharistic Art 

HAUS DER KUNST, to Oct. 2: M. Utrillo, 
S$. Valadon; to Oct. 9: Art Exhibition— 
1960 
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NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, from Oct. 1: The Painting Media; 
2th Century Sculpture from the Permanent 
Collection; 18th Century Portraits; to Oct. 
1s: Japanese and European Woodcuts 
NEW HOPE, PA. 

GALLERY 10, Sept. 1-30: G. Papashvily; 
G. Prestopino 

WICE, FRANCE 

MASSENA MUSEUM, Sept.: Painters at 
Nice and on the Cote d’Azur, 1860-1960 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 

THE LITTLE ART GALLERY, Sept. 
UNESCO Water Color Reproductions 
OGUNQUIT, ME. 

ART CENTER, to Sept. 15: 19th Century 
American Painters 


PARIS, FRANCE 

DUNCAN, Sept.: Salon of the 50 States; 
American Artists 

4SAISONS, to Oct. 8: B. Quentin 

PAUL PETRIDES, from Sept. 21: Jacques 
Lucker 

PENSACOLA, FLA. 

ART CENTER, to Sept. 15: Image of Amer- 
ja: The Engravings of Pieter Brueghel 
the Elder 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE, to Sept. 23: Group Show; 
Everyman’s Gallery; Rosenbach Collections 
CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, 
Sept. 20-Nov. 22: H. T. MacNeill 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

MUSEUM, Sept.: Painted Flowers; U. 
jocobson & A. Jacobson; Contemporary 
Chinese Scrolls 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, to Sept. 11: Con- 
temporary Art from the Carnegie Col- 
lection; to Sept. 25: Childe Hassam; Sept. 
, 16-23: Howard N. Eavenson Collection of 
Americana; Sept. 26-Oct. 30: Picasso, The 
"Saltimbanques”’ 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
| STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, to Sept. 15: 
' modern Graphic Arts 
| POMONA, CALIF. 
10S ANGELES COUNTY FAIR, Sept. 1- 
Oct. 30: Photographs by Robert Capa 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MUSEUM, Sept. 9-Oct. 9: Artists of Ore- 
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PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

NEW GALLERY, from Aug. 20: Shahly, 
Kleiman, Sinaiko 

RICHMOND, VA. 

CARILLON GALLERY, Sept. 11-Oct. 2: Rich- 
mond Artists Association 

ROWAYTON, CONN. 

FIVE MILE RIVER GALLERY, Aug. 20-Sept. 
15: Jimmy Ernst 


$s. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, to Sept. 11: New 
Paintings from Yugoslavia; Sept. 2-25: 
fine Arts Group Exhibition; to Oct. 1: 
french 19th Century Prints; Sept. 17-Oct. 
2: Fete de France; Sept. 21-Oct. 23: Sara 
foby Foundation of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting and Sculpture; Sept. 30-Oct. 
%: Group 15 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

BOLLES GALLERY, Sept. 7-Oct. 5: W. H. 
drown; W. Talkington 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOR, to Sept. 11: Gabriele Munter; 
to Sept. 25: Christianne Lazard; African 
Sculpture; to Sept. 30: —— Arts of 
dustralia; Henry Rasmusen; Sept. 17-Oct. 
6: G. Post; Daumier and the Theater 

DE YOUNG, Sept. 8-22: 3rd All Army 
Contest; from Sept. 13: Japanese Art 
Treasures; from Sept. 28: Nankoku Hidai 
MUSEUM OF ART, to Sept. 18: Prints by 
Wunakata; M. C. Barnes, N. Schoening; 
to Sept. 25: California Society of Etchers; 
9 Paintings by Los Angeles Area Artists 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Sept. 18: American 
Prints Today; W. Calfee; C. Morris; Sept. 
6Oct. 7: The Idea of Lovis Sullivan; 
Sept. 20-Oct. 16: H. Nadler; Clarence 
Hinkle Memorial Exhibition 

SANTA FE, N. M. 


ART GALLERY, to Sept. 28: The Fiesta 
Show—47th Open Door Exhibition 











SCRANTON, PA. 
EVERHART MUSEUM, Sept. 1-30: Sculpture 
The Museum Class 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

ART MUSEUM, Sept. 8-Oct. 9: Rockefeller 
folk Art Exhibition; R. Gilkey; J. Koenig; 
Art in Wood 

RYE MUSEUM, Sept. 1-22: Landscape De- 
tign; Nervi; Sept. 23-Oct. 2: Adult Mu- 
sum Students’ Show 

SELIGMAN GALLERY, Sept.: Summer Show 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
(OWE ART CENTER, to Sept. 15: Annual 
§ Student Honors Exhibition 










TAOS, N. M. 

GALLERIA ESCONDIDA, Sept. 4-17: A. 
Mker; Sept. 18-Oct. 1: E. Britton 
THENSVILLE, WISC. 

RADLEY GALLERIES, Aug. 28-Sept. 30: 
la Viere 
TORONTO, CANADA 

AT GALLERY OF TORONTO, to Sept. 25: 
inting and Sculpture from the Gallery 
































Sollentions Sept. 30-Oct. 30: Sculpture in 
i 


r Time 

ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM, to Sept. 30: 
Canadian Water Colors of the Middle 
19th Century; Sept. 15-Oct. 16: Greek 
Costumes and Gadeesidesiaas to Sept. 22: 
Photographs of Angkor Wat 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CORCORAN, to Sept. 11: 
Kramer, B. Lawless 
WIESBADEN, GERMANY 
STADTISCHES MUSEUM, to Sept. 18: O. 
Schlemmer 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 

ROCKEFELLER ART COLLECTION, Sept. 2- 
Oct. 30: E. Hicks 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

MARI GALLERIES, Aug. 26-Sept. 9: Joseph 
Meert 

POLARI GALLERY, from Aug. 28: Last Ex- 
hibition of Season 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
ART MUSEUM, to Sept. 
Area Exhibition 


B. Cross, R. 


19: Worcester 


NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY (CPW at 79), July 26-Sept. 25: Hans 
Fischer, animal drawings 

BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), through Oct. 
15: Color Photographs of Korean Monu- 
ments of Architecture and Sculpture; 
through Oct. 31: European Prints from 
the Museum’s Collection 
CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), 
Sept. 23-Dec. 4: International Silver Com- 
petition 

COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), Sept. 30- 
Oct. 15: German Contemporary Design 
GUGGENHEIM (1071 5th at 88), Sept.: 
New Accessions 

JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), Sept. 15-Oct. 
15: Elsie Orfuss 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), July 28-Sept. 
18: Egyptian, Greek and Roman Art; from 
Sept. 16: How to Look at Sculpture— 
Junior Museum 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), through Sept. 
25: New Spanish Painting and Sculpture; 
Sept. 19-Oct. 30: New Talent XIV; Sept. 
28-Nov. 27: Visionary Architecture; through 
Sept. 18: Portraits from the Museum Col- 
lections 

MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Sth at 103), through Sept. Furniture of 
the 1850's 

N. Y. HISTORICAL SOCIETY (170 CPW at 
77), from Sept. 6: Paintings from the Folk 
Art Collection 

N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY (5th at 42), through 
Oct. 16: Recent Additions, Prints 
PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), from Sept. 
21: Three Regions of Melanesian Art 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr. at 103), Sept. 
11-25: Estonian Artists Association 
STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS & 
SCIENCES (75 Stuyvesant Pl.), July 2-Oct. 
2: Selected Works from the Permanent 
Collection 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Sept. 11: Paint- 
ings and Sculpture from the Permanent 
Collection; Sept. 14-Oct. 30: Young Amer- 
ica 


Galleries: 


A.C.A. (63 E. 57), Sept.: Group 
ADAM-AHAB 2 (4 St. Marks Pl.), Sept. 
1-30: Lawrence Woodman 

AEGIS (70 E. 12), Sept. 1-25: The New 
Group 

ALAN (766 Madison at 66), Sept. 6-Oct. 
1: Major Works from the Gallery's Col- 
lection; Oct. 3-22: Nathan Oliviera 
ANGELESKI (1044 Mad. at 79), Sept. 6- 
20: Ericson; Sept. 21-Oct. 8: Harold Lewis 
ART DIRECTIONS (600 Mad. at 56), Sept. 
10-23: Gallery Group; Sept. 24-Oct. 7: 
Don Cyr, Roger Remington 
ARTZT (142 W. 57), Sept. 8-20: New 
Talent Show; Sept. 9-21: J. Solovij; Sept. 
20-30: Gallery Artists; Sept. 22-Oct. 3: 
Cc. C. Marshall 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Sept. 6-24: 
Della-Volpe; Sept. 26-Oct. 15: Kimmig 
BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 6-17: 
Vertes; Sept. 20-Oct. 15: Shay Rieger 
BERRY HILL (743 5th at 57), Sept.: 19th 
Century Americans 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Sept. 19-Oct. 9: 
Adeine Delanoe; Norma Morgan 
BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 


wa 1: Prospectus; Oct. 3-22: Gene 
ass 
BRATA (56 3rd), Sept. 16-Oct. 6: Invi- 


tational; Oct. 7-27: Nicholas Krushenick 
BROOKLYN ARTS (141 Montague St.), 
June 14-Sept. 11: Group 

BURR (115 W. 55), Sept. 1-17: Contempo- 
rary American and Japanese Prints; Sept. 
17-Oct. 9: Group 

CAMINO (89 E. 10), to Oct. 1: Group; 
Sept. 23-Oct. 13: Elliot, Arms, Lathrop 
CARMEL (82 E. 10), Sept. 7-27: Israeli 
Artists; Sept. 30-Oct. 19: Ruth Brody, 
Eugene Hutner, M. David Sebold 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), from Sept. 12: 
Contemporary European & Americans 
CARUS (243 E. 82), Sept. 6-30: French and 


American Graphics 
CASTELLANE (19 E. 76), Oct.: Maynard 


Sandol 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Sept. 27-Oct. 16: 
Frank Stella 

CHASE (31 E. 64), to Sept. 30: Contem- 
porary Americans & Europeans 

COBER (14 E. 69), Sept. 27-Oct. 15: Sid- 
ney Tillim; Oct. 18-Nov. 5: Ben Johnson 
COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), to Sept. 24: 
Gallery Group 

CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 77), Sept. 
12-Oct. 1: Edward Giobbi 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Sept. 
19-30: Pre-Season Group 

CRESPI (1153 Mad. at 85), Sept. 
Summer Group; Sept. 21-Oct. 4: 
L. Wilson; Oct. 5-18: Anne Post 
D‘ARCY (1091 Mad. at 83), Sept. 15-Oct. 
31: Pre-Columbian Peruvian Art 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Sept. 27-Oct. 15: 
Max Schnitzer 

DEITSCH (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 13- 
Oct. 1: Dubuffet; Oct. 4-22: Harold Altman 
DE NAGY (149 E. 72), Sept. 20-Oct. 8: 
Group; Oct. 11-29: Fairfield Porter 

DUO (1204 Lex. at 82), Sept. 7-24: Mem- 
bers’ Exhibition 


1-19: 
Glenn 


DURLACHER BROS. (11 E. 57), Sept.: 
Group; Oct. 4-29: Eliot Elisofon 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Sept.: Venetian 
Painting 


EGAN (313 E. 79), Sept.: Contemporary 
Group; Oct.: Hatofsky 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), 
Group 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Sept. 6-24: Preview 
EN BAS (1100 Mad. at 83), Sept. 1-18: 
Group; Sept. 22-Oct. 9: Lester Russon 

F. A. R. (746 Mad. at 65), Sept. 19-Oct. 
31: Graphic Arts from Daumier to the 
Ecole de Paris 

FAR EASTERN GALLERY, (843 Mad.), Sept. 
7-Oct. 10: Japanese Calligraphy 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Sept.: Modern 
Painting and Sculpture 

FEINGARTEN (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 6- 
24: Group; Sept. 26-Oct. 15: Rainey Ben- 
nett 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Sept.: School of Paris 
FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), Sept. 6-30: Group 
FULTON (61 Fulton St.), Sept. 2-30: Group 
FURMAN (46 E. 80), Sept.: Recent Ac- 
quisitions 

G GALLERY (200 E. 59), Sept. 20-Oct. 8: 
Daniel Newman 
GERSON (41 E. 57), 
and Americans; Oct. 
Penalba, sculpture 
GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Sept. 6-30: 
Group; Oct. 4-29: James Harvey 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Sept. 9- 
24: John Singer Sargent, drawings 
GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt at 43), 
through Sept. 15: Group; Sept. 15-Oct. 
31: Founders Show; Oct. 18-29: Joseph 
Sheppard 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 Mad. 
at 79), Sept. 6-23: Group; Sept. 24-Oct. 
13: Herman Rowan 

GREAT JONES (5 Great Jones St.), Sept. 
26-Oct. 16: Vivian Springford 
HAHN (611 Mad. at 56), Sept.: 
Paintings 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Oct. 4-15: Niermann 
HARTERT (22 E. 58), Sept. 12-30: An Ameri- 
can Group Show 

HICKS ST. (48 Hicks St.), Sept. 2-22: 
Pritchard, Resch, O'Bryan; Sept. 23-Oct. 
13: Group 

HUTTON (41 E. 57), Sept. 12-Oct. 1: Nora 
Mirmont 

INTERNATIONAL ART (55 W. 56), Sept. 
8-18: Dan Northrup 

INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. at 82), 
Sept.: Group; Oct. 1-15: Gudrun Kongelf, 
Ellen Hernas; Oct. 18-31: Quita Brodhead 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), Sept. 8-24: 4 Japa- 
nese Artists; Sept. 27-Oct. 22: New Forms 
—New Media—Version II 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Sept. 6-17: Ameri- 
cans & Europeans; Sept. 19-Oct. 8: Lubo 
Hutsaliuk 

KENNEDY (13 E. 58), Sept. 7-30: 1960 
International Biennial of Prints 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to Sept. 9: Nevu- 
berger Collection of American Art; Sept. 
20-Oct. 29: 20th Century Water Colors 
and Pastels 


Sept. 


Sept.: 
11-Nov. 


Europeans 
5: Alicia 


French 


KOOTZ (655 Mad. at 60), Sept. 13-Oct. 
1: Kyle Morris 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Sept. 12-24: Claude 
L. Robinson; Ross Van Dusen 

KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), Sept. 12- 
Oct. 1: Young Talent; Oct. 3-22: Tetsuo 
Ochikubo 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Sept.: 


American paintings, drawings and sculp- 
ture; Oct. 3-22: Ainslie Burke 

LANDRY (712 5th at 56), Sept.: The Sculp- 
ture of Turku Trajan; Oct.: Ralph Rosenborg 
LIGHTING GROUP GALLERY (216 3rd at 
18), Sept. 9-Oct. 5: George Manupelli 
LIMELIGHT (91 7th Ave. So.), through Sept. 
11: Jack Smith, photographs 

LITTLE GALLERY (Barbizon Hotel, Lex. at 
63), Sept. 7-Oct. 5: Sydney Taylor 

LOEB (12 E. 57), Sept. 6-30: School of 
Paris 

MADISON (600 Mad. at 56), Sept. 10-23: 
Gallery Group; Sept. 24-Oct. 7: B. Feld- 
man, J. Gunther, |. Greenberg 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Sept.: Grovo 
MAYER (762 Mad. at 65), Sept. 19-Oct. 8: 
Collages—30 Artists; Oct. 11-29: John D. 
Graham 


MELTZER (38 W. 57), through Sept. 17: 
Frank W. Stokes; Sept. 20-Oct. 8: Gallery 
Raview 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Sept. 27-Oct. 19: 
Art in Interiors; Oct. 25-Nov. 19: Robert 


Vickrey 
(2? -&...@), 9th & 20th 


MILCH 
Century American Oct. 10-29: 
Sept. 20-Oct. 8: 


Adolph Dehn 
Thomas Fogarty; Oct. 11-29: Rene Bro- 


Sept.: 
Artists; 


MONEDE (929 Mad.), 


chard 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Sept. 14-Oct. 
1: Regi Klein 

NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), Sept. 26-Oct. 
15: Josef Head 

NEW (50 E. 78), Sept.: Modern Europeans 
and Americans; Oct. 4-29: Major Modern 
Drawings 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. at 81), 
Sept. 6-30: Chagall; Oct. 3-22: Picasso 
NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Sept.: 17th & 
18th Century Masters 

22: Stanley Twardowicz 

N. Y. CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF PAINT- 
INGS (28 E. 72), Sept.: Recent Acqui- 
sitions 

N. Y. CITY CENTER GALLERY (131 W. 55), 
from Aug. 30: The Jurors Show 
NORDNESS (831 Mad. at 69), Sept. 6-17: 
Group; Sept. 20-Oct. 8: Peter Grippi; Oct. 
11-29: David Aronson 

OLD PRINT CENTER (161 E. 52), Old Views 
of American Cities 

PADAWER (112 4th), Sept.: Ist Annual 
Padawer Prize for drawing; Season Pre- 
view; Italian Car Design; Oct.: Tony Vevers 
PARSONS (15 E. 57), Sept. 26-Oct. 15: 
Dusti Bonge; Oct. 17-Nov. 5: Ad Reinhardt 
PEN & BRUSH CLUB (16 E. 10), through 
Sept.: Members’ Water Color Show; Sept. 
10-25: Ruth Van Cleve 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Sept. 7-24: Clifford 
Mitchell; Sept. 26-Oct. 8: William Thom- 
son; Oct. 10-22: Constance McMillan 
PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Sept. 26-Oct. 
22: Stanley Twardowicz 
PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), to Oct. 15: 
Modern Masters; Oct. 17-Nov. 26: Rovault 
—The Later Years 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Sept. 23-Oct. 


13: Opening Invitation; Oct. 14-Nov. 3: 
John Purpura 
PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Sept. 1-15: 


Mikus; Sept. 16-30: Harry Mathes; Oct. 1- 
15: Hodara; Oct. 16-30: De Witt Hardy 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Sept. 19-Oct. 8: 
Pau! Harris; Oct. 10-29: Sonia Gechtoft 
POOR MAN’S (438 E. 75), Sept. 23-Oct. 
8: Evangelos Phoutrides 

PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57), Sept.: Con- 
temporary Portraits; Oct. 5-18: Portraits by 
Olga Dormandi 

PROTEO (24 E. 67), Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Group 
REHN (36 E. 61), Sept. 12-30: Group 4 
ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), Sept. 12-29: 
American Graphic Artists; Oct. 3-26: Sadre 
Rosenblum 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Sept. 26-Oct. 22: 
Fenosa; Oct. 24-Nov. 19: Peter Kinley 


SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), from Oct. 4: 
Tadeusz Kantor 
SALPETER (42 E. 57), Sept. 6-24: New 


Talent; Sept. 26-Oct. 22: Hal Lotterman 
SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), from Sept. 12: 6 
Techniques, 6 Nationalities; Oct. 3-22: Glen 
Michaels, Raymond Rocklin 
SCHAINEN-STERN (236 E. 53), to Sept. 
27: Alfred C. Stern, H. Jack Schainen; 
Oct. 5-28: Lazar Vozarevich 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Sept.: Modern 
French Paintings 

SCHWEITZER (205 E. 54), Oct.: 19th & 20th 
Century Still Lifes 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Sept. 12-30: West 
African Statuary 

SELECTED ARTISTS (903 Mad. at 72), 
Sept. 19-Oct. 1: Joe Jones, Douglas Duder; 
Oct. 4-15: Howard Silverman; Oct. 17-29: 
Howard Mandel 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Sept. 27-Oct. 15: 
New Sculpture Group 

STAEMPFLI (47 E. 77), Sept. 27-Oct. 15: 
Wilfred Zogbkaum; Oct. 18-Nov. 5: Joseph 
Fiore 

STUTTMAN (13 E. 75), Oct. 4-Nov. 5: Pure 
Abstraction: The Classic Image 
SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), Sept. 19-Oct. 
8: New Work by Latin Americans 
TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Sept. 1: The Mighty 
Opposites 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 

TWO EXPLORERS (127 E. 15), Sept.: Mal- 
colm Spooner 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove St.), 
Sept. 12-29: 18th Annual Water Color 
Exhibition; Oct. 3-20: 18th Annual Oil Ex- 
hibition 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Oct.: Selected Paint- 
ings of the 19th & 20th Century 

WARREN (867 Mad. at 72), Sept. 26-Oct. 
15: Group; Oct. 18-Nov. 12: Damian 
WHITE (42 E. 57), Sept. 13-30: 
Tedeschi; Oct. 4-22: Sylvia Bernstein 
WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Oct. 4-29: 5t> 
International Hallmark Art Award; Oct. 5- 
22: Max Moreau 

WISE (50 W. 57), Sept. 13-17: Gallery 
Artists; Sept. 20-Oct. 15: Ernest Briggs 
WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 2- 
30: Rudolph Schoofs; Oct: International 
Contemporary Posters 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), Sept. 
19-Oct. 22: James Ensor 
ZABRISKIE (36 E. 61), Sept. 12-Oct. 
20th Century American Pri:sitive Painters; 
Oct. 3-22: Robert De Niro 


Paul 


| WILDENSTEIN 


19 East 64th Street, New York, N. Y. 


P. A. QUILLARD Le Repas Sous La Tonnelle 
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